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THE ACHIEVEMENT OF GIFTED CHILDREN ENROLLED AND 
NOT ENROLLED IN SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY CLASSES 
Howarp A. 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., New York City 
and 
Leta S. HOLLINGWOoRTH 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
lr is the purpose of this article to present comparative achievement 
in standardized school subjects of two groups of exceptional children all 
testing at or above 130 1.Q. (Stanford-Binet).* One of these groups was 
segregated in two special classes for purposes of instruction, while the 
pupils of the other group were mixed in the usual manner and as chance 


would dictate, among heterogeneously composed classes. 


FORMATION OF COMPARATIVE GROUPS 

A group of young children, all testing at or above 130 I.Q. (S-B), 
was segregated in 1922, in New York City, to form special opportunity 
classes.» ? This was done by testing children throughout the city who 
showed indications of unusual brightness. The age limits set were be- 
tween the seventh and the ninth birthdays. 

Children thus selected were given an opportunity to advance in the 
prescribed subjects of the elementary school at their own pace. Supple- 
menting these activities, much enrichment was provided in the form of 
intellectual work not ineluded in the regular curriculum. During three 


* These data were gathered as part of the work of a joint committee for three 
years in charge of experimental classes, at Public School 165, Manhattan, New York 
City. The members of the committee were Mr. Jacob Theobald and Miss Jane E. 
Monahan, of Publie School 165: Miss Margaret V. Cobb, Dr. Grace A. Taylor, and 
Prof. Leta 8. Hollingworth, of Teachers College, Columbia University. The study was 
t supported by funds granted by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
‘Cobb, Margaret V., et al. ‘‘The Special Opportunity Class for Gifted Chil- 
dre . a York: Publie School 165, Manhattan. Ungraded. VIII (March, 1923), 
pp. 121-128. 
_ *Theobald, Jacob. Two Special Opportunity Classes at P. S. 165, Manhattan. 
New York: Board of Education. 1930. 
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years of attendance upon the special classes, these children covered, i; 
addition to required subjects, the following: conversational French 
biography ;* the history of civilization, with reference to food, water 
clothing, shelter and sanitation; much extra work in science, mathe. 
maties, English composition and music. 

All of this enrichment was earried out during regular school hours. 
in addition to study of the tools of literacy, such as are measurable by 
the Stanford Achievement Test, the instrument used by us to obtain our 
quantitative comparison of the two groups considered. On the whole 
about half of the regular school time was given to the prescribed subjects, 
and about half to the various forms of enrichment mentioned. These 
pupils, divided into classes, had for three successive years the same two 
classroom teachers selected from among those assigned regularly to Public 
School 165, Manhattan. Also, they had six special teachers at various 
periods who worked in connection with the enrichment. The classroom 
teachers were selected from those available, for their ability to teach and 
for their interest in experimental education. 

The comparative group herein considered was composed of childret 
similar in age and in intellectual capacity to those of the segregated 
group just described. These pupils were, however, at no time segregated 
in special classes, but attended the regular grades of the elementary 
schools with heterogeneous grouping. They were registered in a variety 
of schools seattered over New York City, were not acquainted with eae! 
other, and were never assembled as a group, except on paper. Of the 
thirty-six pupils composing this group, twenty-nine were in public 
schools, three in private schools, and four in model schools attached to 
training schools for teachers. 

It is now becoming somewhat widely known that pupils who attend 
private and model schools are to a considerable extent selected on th 
basis of superior intelligence.* ** Thus some of the children ineluded in 
the comparative group were probably working with classmates whose 
median I.Q. fell at about 115, instead with the more thoroughly hetero 


* Hollingworth, L. S. ‘‘Introduction to Biography for Young Children W! 
Test Above 150 1.Q.’’ Teachers College Record, XXVI (December, 1924), pj 


77 
4 Si. 


mi 


‘Fenton, N., and Howard, L. S. ‘‘The Challenge of the Private School,”’ 
Journal of Educational Research, IX (January, 1924), pp. 22-28. 

* Rogers, Agnes, et al. Classification of Children in Private Schools. Phila 
delphia: Private School Teachers’ Association, Pamphlet No. 2. 1927. 

* Dearborn, W. F., and Cattell, P. ‘* The Intelligence and Achievement of Pr 
vate School Pupils,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXI (March, 1930), p} 
197-211. 
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red, in geneous groups attended by the twenty-nine who went to public schools. 
rench In any ease, however, these thirty-six pupils worked in very hetero- 
water eeneous classes, as compared with the pupils in the segregated group. As 
nathe. a group, the former studied without special enrichment of the curriculum. 
They devoted the whole school day to the conventionally prescribed sub- 
hours, jects of study, such as are included in the Stanford Achievement Test. ; 
ble by They had about two hundred different teachers during the three years 
in our of experimentation, for in only a few cases did any two of them have 
whole, at any time the same teacher. 
jects, 
These APPLICATION OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
tn Measurements by means of the Stanford Achievement Tests were 
ublic mg made in June, 1925, after three years of experimentation, upon the pupils 
rious Mae Of both groups. The results are summarized in Table I. 
reer .Q.’s in the various subjects, and for the composite, were calculated 
1and for cach individual of each group, dividing the educational age by the 
chronological age, the former factor being determined by reference to 
i ™ the age norms for the 1922 edition of the Stanford Achievement Test. 
rated Ig Lhe A.Q.’s were then determined for each individual of each group, by 
baited | finding the ratio between the I.Q. (Stanford-Binet) and the E.Q. (Stan- 
tary ford Achievement Test). 
shake { Whatever may be the objections to the A.Q. from the standpoint of 
es j statistical refinement, these objections are the same for both groups, and 
> the ; leave an understandable comparison. Since both groups were of the 
ablie |e Same status as regards 1.Q., the comparison is valid for determining 
dto (a Whether either group excels the other in use of capacity, under the 
] different conditions provided, in respect to the subjects measured.’ 
tend COMPARISON OF THE GROUPS 
the i Of the various questions which may arise on the basis of data such 
d in as these, this report will be concerned with two: 
hose ; (1) Will the pupils attending the regular classes of the elementary P 


ero = school show lower accomplishment quotients in subjects measurable by 
the Stanford Achievement Test, as compared with the segregated group? 


io The answer to this question, furnished by Table I, is, no. Upon the 

1” achievements measurable by the Stanford Achievement Test there is no 
} ppreciable detrimental effect of regular class conditioning of the group 

hila receiving that type of instruction. 

Pr "Keys, Noel, and Whiteside, G. H. ‘‘The Relation of Nervous-Emotional Sta- 

PI bility to Edueational Achievement,’’ Journal of iducational Psychology, XXI (No 


vember, 1930), pp. 429-441. 
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(2) Will enrichment of the curriculum in the case of gifted children, 
segregated for instruction, cause them to fall low in the ordinarily pre- 
scribed subjects, as compared with those who attend regular classes with- 
out enrichment of curriculum? 

The answer to this question is also, no. There is no appreciable effect 
upon standardized accomplishment, of the extra work done by the segre- 
vated group, save possibly in the cases of nature study and reading. In 
these eases the difference between the AQ’s of the groups compared is 
more than three times the probable error in favor of the regular class 
group. It is true that in nine of the eleven school subjects mentioned, 
the pupils in regular classes average a little higher in AQ, and this 
difference in direction should be noted, as well as the differences in 
amount. The differences in amount, however, are insignificant; and it 
is to be noted also that the pupils of the segregated group are a little 
ider and a little brighter, on the mean, so that possible handicaps from 
maximum and near-maximum scores on the achievement tests would tend 
to be more pronounced for this group. Exact pairing for birthday age 
nd for 1Q might easily eliminate the tendency for the slight differences 
to take the same direction. Thus, though covering a large amount of in- 
tellectual work in addition to that performed by the pupils in regular 
classes, the segregated pupils show no deficit in the achievements measured 
by the Stanford Achievement Test. They do as well in these subjects 
with the possible exception of nature study and reading) as do the chil- 
dren of similar ability who regularly had the whole school day for study 

the ordinary curriculum. 


RELATION OF THE FINDINGS TO PREVIOUS STUDIES 

No study exactly like this one in all details has been previously re- 
ported. There are, however, several previous investigations to which 
the results may be related. 

Moyer*® compared the achievement of high-school pupils grouped into 
classes rendered relatively homogeneous by the use of intelligence tests, 
with that of pupils similar in ability who were taught in heterogeneous 
classes, In respect to algebra and Latin. It was found that ‘‘superior 
pupils and medium pupils appear to do appreciably better in segregated 
than in mixed elasses,’’ while with pupils of inferior intelligence segre- 
gation makes no difference in achievement. 


_ “Moyer, Edward L. ‘‘A Study of the Effects of Classification by Intelligence 
lests,’’ Twenty-Third Yearbook, Part I. National Society for the Study of Educa- 
1924. 
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Cook® grouped pupils in the Topeka High School on the basis of the 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability combined with grades in subjects 
for the previous term. Groups thus rendered homogeneous were taught 


and tested for one term in English, geometry and ancient history. Th 
investigator concluded that the grouping of high-school pupils according 
to ability cannot be said to secure better results than random grouping, 


insofar as scores on tests of achievement in these subjects are concerned 
‘*Pupils of superior ability in geometry did better work in mixed classes 
than they did in selected groups. Their history scores were much higher 
than the scores of pupils of the same ability in mixed classes. In English 
the differences were so small as to be negligible.’’ 

Jones and MeCall’® studied two groups of elementary school children 
both clustering at 124 1.Q., with an 8.D. of 12.2, one group segregated 
into a homogeneous class, the other unsegregated. At the end of a two- 


year period the segregated group showed an accomplishment quotient o! 


102.33; the non-segregated, an accomplishment quotient of 97.19. In B® 
terms of time, the segregated group gained 7.14 months in edueationa 
age over the non-segregated, in the subjects measured. This study is lik 
our own here presented, in that it deals with pupils of elementary schoo 
age, of superior intelligence, over a considerable period of time. It differs 
from our study in that the children involved were by no means as gifted 
as those included in our comparative groups. 

Worlton™ studied pupils in Salt Lake City, with I.Q.’s of 90 or above, 
in grades 4B to 7B, inclusive. The average performances on four stand- FH 


ard tests of achievement, showed pupils to do appreciably better under 
conditions of homogeneous grouping on the basis of intelligence. 
Witty’? administered the Stanford Achievement Test, Form A, to one 
hundred children at or above 140 1L.Q. (S-B), who were being taught in 
the usual heterogeneous groups, in Kansas City and towns in Kansas 
The mean 1.Q. of this group, widely seattered as to locality, was 152 


*Cook, R. R. ‘‘A Study of the Results of Homogeneous Grouping of Abilities 
in High-School Classes,’’ Twenty-Third Yearbook, Part I. National Society for the 
Study of Education. 1924. 

“ Jones, Vernon A., and McCall, Wm. A. ‘‘ Application of Two Techniques 
Evaluating Some Policies of Dealing with Bright Children,’’ Teachers College Record 
XXVII (May, 1926), pp. 825-835. 

‘Worlton, J. T. ‘‘The Effect of Homogeneous Classification on the Schola 
Achievement of Bright Pupils,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXVIII (January, 
1928), pp. 336-345. 

“Witty, Paul A. A Study of One Hundred Gifted Children. Bulletin of tl 
University of Kansas, Vol. 2, No. 7, 1930. 
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The mean E.Q. was 136, indicating a trend toward accomplishment quo- 


tients well below 100. The subject quotients for these unsegregated 
gifted children ran as follows: 
Subject Subject 

Subject Quotient Subject Quotient 

Bending 142 Nature Study and Science....... 137 
Reading . . 143 History and Literature.......... 132 


The two studies most nearly like our own, those of Jones and MeCall, 
and Witty, do not agree with ours in results. Witty found the unsegre- 
rated gifted, fer whom no particular provision had been made, to have 


on 


achieved in tool subjects substantially less than they were able to do. 
Jones and MeCall found their unsegregated pupils of superior intelli- 
genee to learn much less in two years of schooling in the tool subjects 
than did their segregated pupils. We find, with our pupils, on the whole, 
no statistically significant difference in achievement as a result of homo- 
geneous grouping, so far as tool subjects are concerned. 

On the other hand, our results are like those of Cook, who found 
no clear effect of homogeneous grouping upon achievement in subjects 
taught in high sehool. 

SUMMARY 

Comparison of A.Q.’s, individually determined, of children who test 
above 130 1.Q. (Stanford-Binet) show that: 

(1) In the ease of gifted children, accomplishment in the subject 
matter represented by the Stanford Achievement Test is very superior, 
in accordance with intelligence, no matter whether the children are 
segregated for instruction or scattered about in heterogeneous groups. 

(2) Gifted children may cover a large amount of intellectual work 


in addition to that of the ordinarily prescribed school subjects, without 


detriment to their achievement in the latter. , 
(3) The advantages to be hoped for from the homogeneous grouping 

of gifted children lie not so much in expectation of greater achievement 

in the tool subjects (reading, arithmetic, spelling) as in an enrichment 

of scholastic experience with additional intellectual opportunities. What 

these additional opportunities should be is a matter for discussion and 


experimentation among educators. 

4+) In view of the disagreement among the results of studies of the 
effect upon preseribed subjects of homogeneous grouping of highly in- 
telligent children, the question cannot be considered closed, but is open to 


more extensive investigation. 
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THE RETENTION OF INFORMATION LEARNED ; 
IN COLLEGE COURSES! 


EpWARD B. GREENE 
University of Michigan ' 


THE PLAN 

In two beginning courses, zoology and psychology, and in one ad 
vanced course, physiological chemistry, the itemized part of the final 
examination of June was repeated the following October during the first : 
week of school for students who enrolled for advanced courses. These 
students all had only the beginning courses at Michigan or elsewhere 
In order to ascertain how much students who were just beginning the 
elementary courses knew of the subject matter to be covered, they were } 
given the same examinations. 


THE COURSES 

The methods of conducting the courses differed as follows: 

The zoology course emphasized laboratory work, and used a text 
which was designed to supplement the laboratory manual. Three two- 
hour laboratory periods and two one-hour recitation periods were re- 
quired per week. There were no lectures. The average group contained 
about thirty students. The course has undergone only minor changes 
during the last three years. S 

The psychology course on the other hand emphasized the lectures 
which followed fairly closely a general psychological text. Students met 
once a week in a large lecture group, and also in two one-hour recitation 
periods. There were no laboratory periods. The textbook and the lec- 
turer have not been changed for the last three years, but a few changes ' 


in order and emphasis have taken place. 

The physiological chemistry course begins in February and continues 
until the following February. The June examination, therefore, was 
econeerned only with the first semester’s work. This consisted of two 


one-hour lectures per week. The laboratory work for this course con- | 
sists of twenty-four hours per week for a period of eight weeks during th« 
fall semester. 


* This report was made possible by the interest and coéperation of Profs. H. 1 
Lewis, W. B. Pillsbury, H. F. Adams, P. O. Okkelberg, A. F. Shull, A. E. Woodhead, 
W. C. Trow, H. Y. McClusky, K. B. Greene, and A. Ford. all of whom gave con 
siderable thought and time to this work. The tests were prepared by the staffs of 
the various departments. 
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THE TESTS 
These courses have for some time used itemized tests such as the 
completion, true-false, multiple choice, and labeling varieties. The dis- 
tribution of items is shown in Table I. The scoring with a few excep- 
tions allowed one point credit for each correct answer. To allow for 
direct comparison, the raw scores have been changed into percent of total 


tems in the test. 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF TEST ITEMS ACCORDING TO TYPE OF QUESTION 
Zoology Psychology Phys. Chem. 

125 0 20 
104 23 29 
0 34 0 


1. This table may be read thus: In the zoology examination there were 113 items of the 
i type, 125 of the true-false type, and 104 of the multiple choice type. 
2. Vhe opportunities for success by pure chance are 50 in 100 times in the true-false test, 
in 100 in the multiple choice test, and about 0 in 100 for the completion and labeling 
It is evident that the psychology examination contained fewer opportunities for chance 
than the other two examinations. 


No one would claim that these tests measure the entire products of the 
courses. Their emphasis is upon the reeall or recognition of specific 
nformation, rather than problem solving or logical organization of ma- 
terial. These kinds of tests have been shown to correlate highly with 
scores on other types of examinations such as the essay type. Wood? found 

positive correlation of .840 in the measurement of law school work 
between itemized and essay examinations. In the present instance, the 
psychology itemized test correlated .84 = .08 with the total grade in the 
course. Probably this sort of correlation would hold true for retests as 
well as for the situations already studied. At present this information 
s lacking. Essay type tests were not used in this study because of the 
diffieulty of securing accurate numerical grades. 

It is also well to remember in this connection that one of the best 
measures of retention is probably the length of time needed for relearning. 
In this study we have found no opportunity to secure such measures, but 
we hope to do so in the future. Since only approximately one-third of 
the students who complete the elementary zoology course and one-half 
of those who complete the elementary psychology course ever enroll for 

n advanced course in these departments, complete measures of relearning 
will be hard to get. 


_ *Wood, Ben D. Measurement in Higher Education. (Yonkers, New York: 
World Book Co., 1923), p. 4. 
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The reliability of these examinations as shown by the odd-even cory 
lation coefficients, ranges between .55 and .85 with the mean reliabili; 
at .68. Such reliability coefficients indicate that these tests are as co 
sistent as the standard ‘‘tool’’ subject tests in mathematies and language 
used in general mental seales.* Another article is in preparation whi 
will deal with the analysis of the items on the final examination and \ 
the retest. 


THE SUBJECTS 

In all there were 1064 students, who coéperated in the testing scheduk 

distributed as follows: zoology 407, psychology 525, and physiologic: 

chemistry 130. The zoology students were nearly all freshmen, t! 
psychology course enrolled approximately 60 percent sophomores, 


or 


percent juniors, and 3 percent seniors. Both of these courses have abou 
65 percent men and 35 percent women. The physiological chemist: 
course results are all from first year medical students, two percent : 
whom were women. 

The students who appeared for retests in October were not repr 
sentative of the entire June selection, due to the fact that the poor 
students do not attempt advanced work. The retests were only giv 
in one advanced zoology course, and in three psychology courses, whi 
the chemistry students were merely continuing the last half of a one-ye 
course. A comparison of the grades of all elementary students with thy 
grades of those who took advanced work is shown in Table IT. An ir 
spection of this table shows that in the zoology and psychology wor 
there are about twice as large a proportion of A and B students in th 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES OF ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 


Grade in Zoology Psychology Phys. Chem 
Beginning All Advanced All Advanced All Advanced’ 
Course 

A 9.6% 20.8% 10.9% 29.1% 10.1% 12.0% 

B 25.5% 49.1% 29.5% 35.7% 30.2% 28.( 

Cc 47.1% 24.5% 43.0% 34.2% 47.0% 55 

D 12.9% 5.6% 6.8% 1.0% 9.0% 5. 

E 3.0¢ 0 3.5% 0 3.7% 0.0% 

Other 1.9% 0 6.3% 0 


Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 10( 


* Estimated by writer 

Note: This table may be read: In the zoology course 9.6 percent of all the beg 
group received a grade of A at the end of the semester, 25.5 percent a grade of B, etc. ft! 
students who later took advanced courses 20.8 percent received a grade of A in the beg 
course, 49.1 percent a grade of B, etc 


*Ruch, G. M. The Improvement of the Written Examination. (Chicago: Scott 
Foresman & Co., 1924), p. 119. 
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advaneed sections as there are in the elementary sections. It was not 
possible to get measures of learning ability of these students, although 
the writer is aware that no study of retention is complete without such 
measures. 

RESULTS 

The results will be shown under three headings: first, the distribution 
of scores in the various groups tested; second, the correlation between 
June and October seores of students who took both tests; and third, the 
comparison of this study with studies made by other investigators. 

1. General Distribution of Scores—Table III shows very marked 
similarities in the results of all three courses; the relative amounts of 
retention at various periods; the amounts of overlapping between groups; 
and the suecess of students who had studied courses of the same character 


other institutions. 


TABLE IIT 
RETENTION OF INFORMATION By COLLEGE Groups 


Zoology Psychology Phy. Chem 
Group No. Percent* No. Percent* No. Percent* 
Av. Sigma Av. Sigma Av. Sigma 

1. Final Examina- 

tion All 207 67 14.6 259 60 14.8 113 71 7.4 
2 i! Exam 

Advanced 13 76 8.7 26 70 8.8 88 80 7.7 

I r Months 

Retention 13 42 14.7 26 42 10.2 88 48 8.7 
4. Eight Months 

Retention 10 44 13.9 13 26 16.2 

Sixteen Months 

Retention 20 37 10.9 23 25 7.2 
6. Twenty Months 

Retention 17 32 11.0 12 24 7. 
7. High School 

Training 52 20 14.4 
8. Other College 

Training 36 22 11.7 42 16 8.1 
4. No Previous 

Training 54 15 7.3 a2 7 5.8 140 11 6.4 


* Percent indicates the average percent correct of the total possible score. 


1. No students were included in this table who had completed more than the initial course 

2. All groups were tested in October 1929 except Group 1 and 2 in June 1929 

3. This table may be read thus: In zoology 207 of the students who finished the elementary 
course averaged 67 percent of the total possible score with a standard deviation of 14.6 percent. 
4. Group 2 consists of those students who were retested four months later. The personnel 
rroups 2 and 3 is therefore identical. These are the students referred to in Table 2 as 
\dvar ced 


f ( 


An inspection of Table III and Diagram 1, groups 2 and 3, shows 
that the loss from June to October was 34 points in zoology, 28 in psy- 


chology and 32 in chemistry. If we allow for the initial learning of 
these advanced students, which would probably be from 5 to 10 points 


above the average initial scores shown in Table ITI, group 9, it would 
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appear that these students have lost approximately one-half of the in. 
formation which they reported correctly on their June examinations 


4oo 
Bo 
To4 CHEMISTRY 
60- 
50- Zoo. 
40+ ~ 

~ 


30 « ~ om 
—— 
20 


PSYCHOLOGY 
to « 


° 
MONTHS © 4 8 12 16 20 
GROUP 2 3 4 5 6 


DIAGRAM 1. RETENTION OF INFORMATION: COLLEGE PSYCHOLOGY, ZoOOLOGy, 
AND PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Average Percent Correct of Total Possible Score 


If we take as a standard the sigma of the distribution on the final examina 
tion, group 2 in Table III, then the zoology students dropped down a: 
average of four sigma in four months, and five sigma in twenty months 
The psychology students, four months later, fell about three sigma below 
the June average, and eight months or more after the completion of th 
course fell about five sigma below. The physiological chemistry students 
averaged four sigma below the June scores in October. 

The proportion of the final examination scores which was retained 
eight months later averages roughly one-quarter for zoology and one-fifth 
for psychology, and at the end of twenty months this would averag 
from one-tenth to one-fifth. It should be stressed that these results ar 
only suggestive because the test items which were used as units 0! 
measurement are not strictly comparable, and because of the small num- 
bers of students involved in a single group. It should also be remembered 
that these students were considerably above the average of the total 
enrollment in the beginning courses not only in ability but also in specific 
interest. The average students would probably forget more rapidly. 

The reasons for the differences in retention between zoology, psy- 
chology, and chemistry are not clear. It has been suggested that th: 
laboratory method may be more efficient than the lecture presentation, 
but this conclusion is not justified from this study because no direct 
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. in. [Ee comparison has been made. The chemistry scores are slightly higher than 
Ons either the zoology or the psychology scores. These differences may be 
due to any or all of the following factors: 
: 1. Differences in methods of instruction which might cause variations 
; in retention; such as rote drill, problem solving, coaching, dis- 
tribution of repetitions, ete. 

2. Differences in content of instruction and examinations; such as 

more time spent in one topic than another. 

3. Differences in the amount of transfer and inhibition from ac- 

companying or succeeding studies or activities. 

4. Differences in the amount of previous knowledge of students. 

} These might be due to changes in high school courses, ete. 

5. Variation in the native abilities of students. 

6. Differences in the type of test question. 

7. Differences in motivation. 

The incidence of these differences will only appear from a more thorough 
and carefully eoentrolled study. 

A comparison of the scores made at the beginning and end of the 
courses shows that in both psychology and zoology only the students 
falling in the highest two percent exceed on the preliminary test the 

na scores made by the students of the lowest two percent on the final test. 
This is in contrast to the results given for Educational Psychology by 
hs Woreester* who found on a preliminary test that the highest quarter 
W of students averaged above the lowest quarter of students on the same 
he test at the end of the course. 
its In evaluating the work of students who had taken courses elsewhere, 
t appears in Table III, groups 7 and 8, that a high school biology course 
ed raised the average only five points above those who had had no previous 
th formal training. A college course in zoology at some institution other 
than the University of Michigan raised the average score only seven 
points above those who had taken no zoology. A college course in psy- 
chology at some other institution raised the score only nine points above 


the average of those who had never taken a psychology course. About 
ighty pereent of the students who had taken work at other institutions 
had completed this work within four months of the retests given in this 
ries, approximately ten percent had completed this work within eight 
months, and the rest within sixteen months. If we take as a standard 
the sigma of the distribution of the final examination scores, group 2, 
Table ITT, then the students bringing zoology from other colleges, Group 8, 


* Research Adventures in University Teaching. (Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1927), pp. 35-66. 
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were more than six sigma below the standard; in psychology they aver. 
aged six sigma below the June results. It should be remembered, how 
ever, that the contents and methods of teaching used in various instity 
tions differ so much that these scores are not very indicative of a student's 
ability or interest. 

2. Correlation between June and October Scores.—The correlatio 
coefficients between the June and October seores, using the Pearsoy 
Product-Moment formula were: 


Zoology .708 P.E. 082 N= 15 
Psychology 412 P.E. + 121 N = 26 
Chemistry 434 P.E. ,062 N = 88 


The wide range of the June-October coefficients probably indicates 
widely different methods of learning as well as very highly selected groups 
of students. An inspection of the seatter-diagrams has shown that th: 
lack of perfect correlation is not due to any particular grade of student 
but to wide fluctuations among all grades. It is hoped that a further 
study of learning methods among students will throw some light on suc! 
retention figures. 

These correlations may be compared with correlations found by Gates, 
Jones,® Lee,’ and Johnson.* Gates reports a coefficient of .82 + .03 for th 
recall of sense material studied for nine minutes, recited immediately, and 
then recited again after an interval of three hours. Jones reports a mea! 


coefficient of .57 + .12 for material heard in one lecture period which was 
tested immediately and then again after an interval of from two t 
eight weeks. Lee reports a correlation of .40 + .04 on recognition test 


scores given thirty seconds and twenty-four hours after a fifty second 
impression period for twenty-five familiar words. Johnson in a stud) 
of retention of college botany finds correlations of .754 + .048 and 
84 + .04 between final examination scores and retests (twenty-four and 
thirty-six students respectively). He used part of the same examination 
three months later. These figures are like the coefficients found for 
zoology, but much higher than those for psychology and physiological 


*Gates, S. E. ‘‘Correlations of Immediate and Delayed Recall,’’ Journal of 
Educational Psychology, IX (1918), pp. 489-496. 


*Jones, H. E. ‘‘Experimental Studies in College Teaching,’’ Archives of 


Psychology, 1922, p. 68. 
"Lee, Ang. Laufen. ‘‘An Experimental Study of Retention and its Relation ‘ 
Intelligence,’’ New York: Columbia University, 1923. 


*Johnson, P. O. ‘‘ Permanence of Learning in Elementary Botany.’’ Journa 


of Educational Psychology, XXI, pp. 37-48. 
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emistry. The reason for these discrepancies is not apparent, but it 
be that a laboratory course results in more consistent retention than 
ecture course, 
These studies indieate that there will probably be higher correlations 
shorter time intervals, with more meaningful material, and with 
re uniform methods of learning. 
.. Comparison with Studies Made by Others.—Studies of retention 
be grouped into four general classes according to the type of ma- 
terial: (1) nonsense material, (2) tool subjects of wide general appli- 
tion, (3) speeifie meaningful material, and (4) motor patterns. The 
mous diffieulty of controlling the factors involved in retention has 
esulted in many different standards of learning, retention, and an aceu- 
ation of results which are not comparable in any very accurate sense. 
The most widely used standard of retention is the proportion of re- 
ed members, and the next most common is the ‘‘saving’’ method. 
[he saving method is not considered in this study, but it would form a 
luable addition to our knowledge of retention. Diagrams 2, 3, 4, and 5 
show the proportion of retained members for adults and children. 
Diagram 2 compares the present study with Austin,® Jones,”° and 
Ebbinghaus."? Austin had mature adults read over technical passages five 
mes, using distributed and undistributed repetitions. She measured 
etention after two and four weeks and found that the unspaced repeti- 
tlons were nearly as effective as the spaced on the immediate tests, but 
rkedly inferior after the longer periods. Jones gave completion tests 
to measure the results of 40 minute lectures in elementary psychology. 
lle found a fairly smooth logarithmie curve with about 24 percent re- 
tained after eight weeks. Ebbinghaus, using lists of nonsense syllables, 
found a very rapid drop which left about twenty percent retention after 
two weeks, but Radossawljewitsh,” using nonsense syllables, found some- 
what better retention after two weeks. All of these curves show that the 
ology and psychology material has been considerably better retained 


* Austin, 8. D. MeK. ‘‘A Study of Logical Memory,’’ American Journal of 
Psychology, XXXTI (1921), pp. 370-403. 
Jones, H. E. ‘Experimental Studies in College Teaching,’’ Archives of 
Psychology, 1922, 68, 
Ebbinghaus, H. Memory Training. Translated by H. A. Ruger and C. E. Bus- 


senius. (Leipsig, 1885), New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, Reprint, 


40-79, 


* Radossawljewitsh, P. R. Das Behalten und Vergessen bei Kindern und Erwachs- 


enen nach experimentellen Untersuchungen. Leipsig, 1907. 
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CoLLeGeE ZooLtoay 
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DIAGRAM 2. RETENTION OF INFORMATION IN ADULTS: COMPARISON OF RECORDS Gry; 
BY JONES, AUSTIN, AND EBBINGHAUS, WITH PRESENT Stupy 


Average Percent Correct of Total Possible Score 


+2 
GRADES 471e8 
(IRmuNA) 
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P READING SPELLING 
7 ¥ 
ARITHMETIC 
COLLEGE 


6 
WEEKS 
DIAGRAM 3. RETENTION OF TooL SUBJECTS BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS: (0) 

PARISON OF DATA GIVEN BY IRMINA WITH THE PRESENT STUDY 


Average Changes Shown in Sigma Scores 


than the material reported by these investigators. This probably ind 


cates that college students do a certain amount of overlearning, where t! 

material is presented and recited several times in the course of a semeste! 
Diagram 3 compares the present study with measures of retention 

elementary subjects in Grades 2 to 7 by Irmina.”* Her results are typic 


*“Irmina Sister M. ‘‘The Effects of Summer Vacation upon the Retentior 
the Elementary School Subjects,’’ Educational Research Bulletin, (Catholic Ur 
sity of America), III (1928), Numbers 3 and 4. 
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f those given by Noonan,"* Morrison,’®> Woody,’ Kirby,” and others. It 
is shown that the reading test scores show no reliable change over the 
summer, while spelling and arithmetic scores tend to decrease slightly in 
the ease of combinations which are not commonly used. From a different ee 
ngle it is found that from 30 to 95 percent of elementary students show se 
gains during the summer vacation and that these gains correspond some- 
| Pf what to gains in general mental ability. We must probably infer that 
S the better retention of elementary school subjects shown in Diagram 6 is 


lue to maturation of mental ability, greater overlearning, and more 
—t} 5 recitation or use during the summer. 


Diagram 4 compares the present study with that of Bassett'® where 


ice 
90+ 
§0- 
— 
§ 0- 
404 
3o- 
20- —~ 
C OLLEGE / 
- 4 © 4 8 12 16 20 
MONTHS 
4, RETENTION OF History BY ScHooL CHILDREN AFTER BASSETT 
\2 COMPARED TO RETENTION OF COLLEGE PSYCHOLOGY 


Average Pereent Correct of Total Possible Score 


‘Noonan, M. E. Influence of Summer Vacation on the Abilities of Fifth and 
Sixth Grade Children. (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926), 
Contributions to Education, No. 204. 

Morrison, J. C. ‘*What Effect Has the Summer Vacation on Children’s Learn- 
ng and Ability to Learn?’’ Educational Research Bulletin, (Ohio State University), 
IIL (1924), pp. 245-249, 

Woody, Clifford. ‘‘Permanent Effects of the Teaching of Spelling,’’ (Ann 
\rbor: Bureau of Educational Reference and Research, University of Michigan, 
1924), Bulletin No. 71. 


Kirby, T. J. Practice in the Case of School Children. (New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1913), Contributions to Education. 

’ Bassett, 8. J. ‘* Retention of History in the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Grades, 
Special Reference to the Factors that Influence Retention,’’ Journal of Educa- 


fwonal Psychology, XX (1929), pp. 683-691. See especially Table VI. 
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the amounts of American History retained by grades 6, 7, and 8 a 
reported. She used fairly reliable 82 point itemized tests, and had a 
proximately 1100 students for the retest after four months, 900 for 
eight months interval, 350 for the twelve month interval, and 138 for ¢! 
sixteen month interval. The preliminary and final examinations in hi: F% 
tory show nearly the same degree of success as those in psychology ind 
cating that the tests were of similar relative difficulty. The curve ; 


forgetting is slower for the grade pupils than the college students, bu Fj 
both curves are very similar in shape. Her study differed from th 0 
present one in that the same students were used throughout the series | j 


on the same tests, so that there may have been some practice effect. It is 
highly probable that the elimination of the poorer students before 1 i 
retests was more effective in college than in the grades, Table II. Ther 
is also a probability that the grade scholars received more subsequ 


training in their school and home environment before the retests than t 
college students. 
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DrAGRAM 5. Rerention or High Scuoot CHEMISTRY COMPARED TO RETENTION 
COLLEGE BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY 


Average Percent of Total Possible Score 


Diagram 5 compares the present study with those of Powers” an 


Johnson.“ Powers measured the retention of high-school chemistry 


* Powers, S. R. A Diagnostic Study of the Subject Matter of High School Ch 
istry. (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924), Contributions * 
Education, No. 149, pp. 49-54. 

» Johnson, P. O. ‘‘Permanence of Learning in Elementary Botany,’’ Jowr 
of Educational Psychology, X XI, pp. 37-48. 
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testing students entering college courses in chemistry, and Johnson 
measured the retention of an elementary college course in botany by 
retesting students entering advanced courses. In the selection of students. 
type of test, procedure, and results these studies are strikingly similar 
to those made at Michigan. The more rapid loss of college information 
may be due to proficiency by college students in the fine art of cramming, 
but the proof for this hypothesis is lacking. 

In the field of motor training, Swift®* found that there was a marked 
retention of the habit of juggling two balls with the right hand after 
six years without practice. The results are given in terms of the amount 
to time saved in relearning, so they are not comparable with this study. 
It is generally conceded that the simpler forms of motor habits when 
thoroughly practiced are retained for long periods. 

With regard to the general shape of the curves given in all of the 
diagrams, it is fairly clear that there is a period of rapid forgetting 
followed by a period of slower forgetting. The small number of cases in- 
volved and the large number of unknown factors make it unreasonable 
to try to predict a law of forgetting, as shown by Bean,?? Ebbinghaus,?* 
and others, but it seems highly probable that under more controlled 
conditions prediction formula would be found to be very reliable for 
such material. 


“Swift, E.G. ‘‘Relearning a Skillful Act: An Experimental Study in Memo- 
Muscular Memory,’’ Psychological Bulletin, VII (1910), pp. 17-18. 

“Bean, C. H. ‘‘Curve of Forgetting,’’ Archives of Psychology, 1911, No. 21. 

“Ebbinghaus, H. Memory Training. Translated by H. A. Ruger and C. E. Bus- 
senius, (Leipsig, 1885), New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, Reprint, 
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EARLY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS IN NEW ORLEANS 


Stuart G. NOBLE 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
1771 
**T, Don Manuel Andres Lopez de Armesto, as Director, to whom the 
other three are to be subordinate, shall prescribe for them the method and 
rules for literary exercises, and piety; shall watch over the progress of the 
pupils, conduct of the teachers, and supply their vacancies in case of sickness 
or any other unforeseen accident; so that the movement may maintain the 
good order of this great important work; and my salary and remuneration 
shall be a thousand pesos yearly paid the same as each of the others 


mentioned,’ 


So reads the contract between His Majesty, Charles III of Spain, and 
the aforesaid Don Manuel Andres Lopez de Armesto, first superintendent 


of a school system in America! The circumstances were these: Thi 
Spanish monarch, doubtless upon the advice of General Alexandr 
O'Reilly, who had formerly served as governor of Louisiana, resolved t 
establish schools in the provinee, and, forthwith translating the resolu 


tion into action, he sent out three teachers and the ‘‘director.’’ The eon- 


tracts with the teachers were signed and sealed before their departur 


from Spain. The resident governor of the colony was, at the same time, 


commanded to provide suitable school houses and lecture halls and to pa 
the salaries of the teachers in accordance with their contracts. The fow 
teachers arrived in New Orleans in 1772. The French population, how 
ever, did not take kindly to the idea of sending their children to receivi 
instruction in Spanish, Latin, and religion from Spanish teachers, and 
Governor Luis de Unzaga found difficulty in securing patronage requisite 
to the operation of the schools.2. Nevertheless, at least one primary school 
was established, which maintained a feverish existence until 1803, wher 
Louisiana passed under the control of the American Commonwealth. 

That New Orleans should furnish the first example of a school super 
intendeney within the present limits of the United States is searcely less 

***Document Relating to the Establishment of Schools in Louisiana, 1771.”’ 
Translated and edited by David K. Bjork. Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
XI, pp. 561-569. 

*Gayarré, Charles. History of Louisiana: The Spanish Domination (third ed 
dition), II, p. 204. 


American State Papers, Documents Legislative and Executive of U. 8. Congress, 
Vol. I, p. 353. 
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to be marvelled at than the fact that the Spanish colonial government 
should be interested in establishing in Louisiana under lay leadership, 
and largely for secular purposes, a system of publie schools. Armesto’s 
claim to the distinetion of being the first school superintendent rests upon 
the following evidence : 

(1) The functions outlined in the director’s contract were essentially 
supervisory. He was to prescribe the ‘‘methods and rules for literary 
exercises and piety’’; ‘‘watch over the progress of pupils, conduct of 
teachers, and supply their vacancies in case of sickness or any other un- 
foreseen aecident.’’ 

(2) No teaching duties were prescribed for the director. The duties 
of supervision were supposed to be numerous enough to oceupy his full 
time 

}) Although certain of the director’s duties might nowadays be 
delegated to a principal rather than to a superintendent, the fact that 
several schools, on both the secondary and the primary levels, were con- 
templated, and that his jurisdiction was to extend over all of them, 
seems to draw more sharply the analogy of his position to that of the 
superintendent. 

(4) It is true that the director was not charged with the financial 
management of the schools, but it is also true that the financial re- 
sponsibility is but one of a superintendent’s obligations.‘ 

(5) Although the King’s plans went awry and only one school seems 
to have been established, the meager evidence in hand indicates that the 
director actually, for at least 28 years, exercised the functions of his 
contract.® 

Taking these facts into consideration we may say with confidence that 
Don Manuel Andres Lopez de Armesto, though called director, was com- 
missioned school superintendent in 1771, and actually performed the 

*Recent writers who have challenged the claims of Buffalo and Louisville to the 
first superintendency have done so on the ground that the early duties prescribed for 
the chief school officer in those cities were largely financial. Reisner, Edward H. 
The Evolution of the Common School, (New York: Maemillan Company, 1930), 
! Pa, —" Edgar W. Education in the United States (Boston: Ginn & Co., 

: The same Armesto or another of that name, was still in office as ‘‘ Director of 
the Royal Schools’’ as late as 1800. A recently published document shows that on 
July 23, 1800, Armesto examined and recommended for license a French teacher of 
the name of LeFort. The license was granted by the Governor on condition that 


Armesto be permitted to supervise LeFort’s school. Dart, H. P. ‘‘Publie Education 
in New Orleans in 1800,’’ Lowisiana Historical Quarterly, 1928, p. 246. Also Gayarré, 


op. cit., p. 205. 
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duties of such an office in New Orleans for an undetermined period in, 
and after, 1772. 


1826 

The Legislature of the State of Louisiana on March 31, 1826, author- 
ized the establishment in New Orleans of two primary schools and a 
central (higher) school. These institutions were to be governed by a 
board of ten regents who were to select and place at the head of the 
system ‘‘an American citizen and learned in the English, French, and 
Latin languages, mathematics and literature.’’ To this director the 
regents were authorized to delegate their power to supervise the primary 
schools and to examine and promote students to the central school. The 
act made ample provision for teachers in schools of both the elementary 
and secondary levels; it did not specify that the director should teach. 

The schools were opened, according to the law, the year they wer 
authorized. The name of the first superintendent seems to have been lost, 
but four years later (1830), we find J. S. Moreau serving in this capacity.’ 
The board of regents, in 1836, was empowered by the state law to elect 
the director for a term of three years. The same law also authorized 
this officer to recommend a list of candidates from which the principals 
and assistant teachers of all schools should be chosen.* 

In the provision for schools in New Orleans in 1826, we have not 
only one of the first examples, if not the first, of an American city schoo! 
board. In this provision, also, we have the schools of the city placed 
under the supervision of a director, who, in this instance, proves to be the 
first city superintendent serving an American municipality.® 

The facts speak for themselves. No argument is required to show that 
duties performed by this officer were essentially those of a city su- 
perintendent. In all but name, this New Orleans school officer was a 
superintendent. 


*An Act Establishing Two Primary Schools and One Central School, Mare! 
31, 1826. 

"Payne, William A. Studies Relating to Free Public Education in New Orleans 
Prior to the Civil War. An unpublished thesis of Tulane University, 1930, page 6 
Moreau seems to have held this post, possibly without interruption, until 184] 
Journal of the First Municipality, June 7, 1841, pp. 43-44. 

*Op. ert. 


*This statement implies that the director of the schools in 1772 served tl 
Spanish City of New Orleans. 
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The coincidence of the use of the term, director, employed by the 
Spaniards in 1771, and here again, fifty-five years later, by an Anglo- 
Ameriean legislative assembly, to designate the chief school officer, may 

; well eause the eareful student to pause a moment for reflection. Is there 
F any connection between the two cases? The early Spanish schools 
lingered on until 1803, leaving only seanty records of their operations. 
\fter that date, the American Territorial Government initiated the move- 
nent for a state school system. Research among the meager materials of 
the period, however, fails to reveal any Spanish influence upon Anglo- 


(mi riean schools. 


1841 


- \t the meeting of the board of directors of the public schools of the 


second Municipality, (Anglo-American quarter), November 6, 1841, the 


‘ 


president of the board was authorized by resolution to ‘‘contract with 


John A. Shaw, Esq., of Bridgewater, State of Massachusetts . . . as prin- 

| of the schools of this municipality till August 1, 1842, on the terms 
nd conditions contained in the letter of Horace Mann, Esq., . . . and 
that the president request Mr. Shaw to visit the publie schools of New 


York and Philadelphia.’”° This officer’s salary was to be $2,500 a year. 
\lthough the title of ‘‘principal’’ was used in this document, the duties 
the position, according to the minutes of subsequent board meetings, 
ere essentially administrative.™ 
Professor Shaw is generally reputed to be the first city superintendent 
to exercise the duties of the office in New Orleans. Practically all 
writers of school history refer to the establishment of the office in that 
in the year 1841."% In this connection it is interesting to note that 
this time, there were three separate and distinct school systems in 


‘ 


New Orleans, one for each ‘‘municipality,’’ and that Shaw’s jurisdiction 
extended over only one, that of the Anglo-American quarter, or Second 
Municipality! During a part of his administration, which lasted several 
vears, the French quarter, or First Municipality, had its own superin- 
tendent. Thus, while Shaw undoubtedly performed the duties of a super- 
ntendent, he served only a portion of the city. His jurisdiction was not 
so inclusive as that of his predecessors of 1771 and 1826. 


School Board Minutes, Second Municipality, Nov. 6, 1841, pp. 7-8. 
Payne, op. ctt., 42 ff. 
“ Cyclopedia of Education, for example. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE IDEA 


From what source have we derived the idea of the city superin. 
tendency? It is the purpose of this brief study merely to bring int 
prominence the heretofore neglected, or unknown, items of history pre. 
viously alluded to, and not to present an exhaustive treatise on th 
origin of the city superintendency. In this connection, however, th 
writer cannot refrain from contributing the results of his limited stud) 
of the topie. 

The origin of this office, in common with that of many familiar school 
practices, is obscure. Dr. Suzzallo, in an able monograph" written som 
years ago, undertook to show the evolution of loeal school supervision in 
Massachusetts, but his study did not account for, nor did it claim t 
account for, the simultaneous development of city school supervision in 
centers far removed from Massachusetts. It is interesting to note in his 
study that local committees in Massachusetts in the last deeade of th 


‘ 


18th century were empowered to ‘‘superintend’’ the schools. It is als 
interesting to note that in 1826, the very year New Orleans established 
the office, the Massachusetts Legislature passed a law which made poss 
ble, some years later, the delegation of the supervisory functions of ; 
school committee to a superintendent." 

Considering the vogue of German educational practices in America 
from 1820 to 1850, one might readily attribute the origin of the city 
superintendency to German sources, but there seems to be no foundatior 
for such a supposition. There remains to be considered the possibilit 
that the idea was borrowed from France. The Louisiana Law of 1826 
establishing two primary schools and a central school in New Orleans, and 
providing for their supervision by a director, in the terms employed 
shows unmistakably the influence of French laws passed in 1795.75 Thesi 
earlier laws provided for ecoles primaires and ecoles centrales for Franc 

The presence of Lakanal, joint author of these acts, as school principal 
in New Orleans just prior to the enactment of the Louisiana Law of 1826 
lends color to the hypothesis that the European influence was present 
in the planning of the latter act. Did the French laws contemplate th 


“Suzzallo, Henry. The Rise of Local School Supervision in Massachusetts. New 
York: Columbia University, 1907. 

Thid., p. 146. 

“ Recueil de lois et Réglemens concernant L’instruction Publique depuis L edit 
de Henri IV, en 1598 jus ’a ce jour, Vol. I, Paris, 1814, pp. 37-41; 46-49. 
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S cupervision of city schools by a director? A careful seanning of them 
erin. ; ‘ils to reveal any supervisory officer either by that name or another, 
» it : or does subsequent French legislation mention any such officer. Already 
y pre. we have pointed to the lack of evidence indicating a Spanish origin of the 
» th idea. We are therefore driven to the conclusion that the Law of 1826 
» the provided the innovation of the director. We may conelude further, that 
stud the city superintendency seems to be indigenous to America. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INSTANCES 
choo Priority, apart from leadership, means little. A precedent may be 
ie } inherently important, but its prestige increases in proportion to the 


* spread of the idea. In the case of the superintendency, there is no doubt 
ae of the importance of the idea, or of the spread. Buffalo established the 
office in 1837; Louisville, Lexington, and Maysville, Kentucky, and Provi- 
dence, RL, in 1838; St. Louis in 1839; and Springfield, Massachusetts, 


n 140. By 1870, there were over twenty-seven city superintendencies, 
and by 1885, praetieally every city in the Union had established the office. 
(he undetermined factor in the present instance is the original source 
rom which the contagion spread. No one has yet found out whether 
the idea first emanated from New Orleans, from Buffalo, from Louisville, 
from Springfield, or from several of these centers simultaneously. 
- Although the writer has observed the coincidence of the establishment 
— in the Mississippi valley of several superintendencies before 1840, he is 
ona unable to say that the cities of this region were following the leadership 
fee New Orleans.’® The claim of the Louisiana city to priority in the 
me establishment of the superintendency seems to be incontestable. Its 
and . . 
= claims to leadership, not very clear as yet, are still as good as that of any 
ved other city. 
hest 
ne “During the period, there was as much river traffic in ideas as in material com- ‘ 
ae odities, Vincennes University, for instance, copied the legal machinery of the Uni- 
ipal versity of the Territory of Orleans. Noble, Stuart G. ‘‘Governor Claiborne and the 
296 Public School System of the Territory of Orleans,’’ Lowisiana Historical Quarterly, 
Rie 1929, 
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FACTORS WHICH DETERMINE THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF WEIGHTING 


E, ScCATES 
Director of Research, Cincinnati Public Schools 
and 
Forest R. NOFFSINGER 
Indiana University 

A number of studies of weighting test scores have been reported at 
different times and have been in general agreement that weighting is 
much less effective than would be supposed. One hesitates to accept th 
implication that weighting is futile, for he can readily set up hypothetical 
cases in which it is important. From an analysis of data reported her 
With it appears that the effectiveness of weighting is dependent upa 
three factors which form the subject for this paper. 

The data with which this discussion is illustrated are test scores mad 
by candidates in the Indiana Edison contest of last summer. The contest 
afforded scores on six tests taken by eighty boys, and on ten tests taker 
by twenty-six boys. The effect of weighting can be studied by noting 
the changes produced in the total seores when the weights of the con- 
stituent series are changed. In the present case four different sets o 
weights were applied successively to the test scores and the four resulting 
series of total scores were compared by means of correlation. 

Since the weight of a series is given by its variability, series which 
have not been artificially weighted may be said to have a natural weigh 
corresponding to their respective standard deviations. Thus in Table I, 


TABLE I 
Four SEtTs oF WEIGHTS APPLIED EXPERIMENTALLY TO SCORES ON Srx TESTS 


Natural Equal Committee Contest 

Test 8.D Weighting Weighting Weighting Weighting 
General Science 10.8 0.8 1.2 1.0 0.9 
Intelligence 98 0.7 2 1.0 0.8 
Mathematics 13.3 1.0 1.2 1.0 1.1 
General Information 14.8 1.1 1.2 0.5 0.6 
Physics 27.2 2.1 1.2 2.0 2.2 
Chemistry 21.7 1.6 1.2 2.0 1.8 
Total of Weights 7.3 7.2 7.5 7.4 
Coefficient of Variation 39 0 45 47 


the weights in the column headed ‘‘ Natural Weighting’’ are in the same 
proportion as the standard deviations of the six series. Total scores { 

the tests naturally weighted were obtained by adding the original scores 
of each pupil on the six tests. In the column headed ‘‘ Equal Weighting”’ 
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sre given the weights when each of the six series of test scores was multi- 

by a number that would make the standard deviations of all the 
es equal. The weights given in the column headed ‘‘Committee 
Weighting’’ represent the judgment of the committee. The weights 
viven in the last column are those used in the contest. These are merely 
approximations to the committee weights. These four systems of weights 
were applied successively to the scores made on the six tests, resulting in 
d at four different series of total scores. 
1w is ; Correlations were caleulated between these four series of total scores 
t th representing the four different sets of weights, the results of which are 
tical given in Table Il. If these values were rounded to two places, the rank 
er correlations would, with one exception, be 1.00, while two of the product- 
IDO! Fmoment coefficients would be .99 and two others .98. These high corre- 
ns indicate that the four sets of weights (Table I) produced negligi- 
ad ble differenees in the total scores. It is of interest to analyze the situation 
test to see what factors will account for these results. 
ker In analyzing these results it is obvious that any two sets of weights 
ting must differ if they are to produce different results. This difference 
‘On- tween sets of weights has two aspects: (1) the weights in at least one 
7 set must vary among themselves (if all the weights in each set were equal, 
ing there would, of course, be ne difference in the effect of applying one set 
er than the other) ; and (2) the corresponding weights in different 
ich sets must differ. We shall diseuss the first situation first. 
TABLE II 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Four Series or Toran Scores ForMED 

BY APPLYING Four DIFFERENT SETS OF WEIGHTS TO 
Six SERIES OF Test Scores (N = 80) 

Weightings Applied to 
Test Scores to Form Product- 
Total Scores Which Rank Moment 

Were Correlated Correlation Correlation 
Natural, Equal 9985 981 
Natural, Committee 9991 
Natural, Contest 993 O87 
Equal, Committee .998 971 


Equal, Contest .997 .962* 


Committee, Contest .989 


* This coefficient being lower than the others, the table was checked 
for linearity. The two etas are .969 and .966 tending to confirm the value 
observed. 


The term vigor of the weights is used by the authors to designate the 
lifferenece among the weights of any set. It ean appropriately be 


b 
an 
= 
ok, 
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e 
a measured by the coefficient of variation,’ which reflects relative rather - 
is is Pearson’s measure, V = 2(x/M)2/N = 1000/M. 
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than absolute variability. This value is given for each of the four sey 
of weights at the bottom of Table I. In order to judge the vigor 

these weights, one needs to set up standards. It is known, for examp) 
that the coefficient of variation for two weights having a one to one cory 
spondence is zero. A list of such ratios might be set up as follows 
1:1,0; 15:1,20; 2:1, 33; 3:1, 50; 4:1, 60; 5:1, 67; 10:1, 


Further, a set of six weights having the proportion of 1:2 :3 :4:5;| 


has a V value of 49, and another set of six weights with proportions 


1:5 :10:50:100 :500 gives V = 159. This last set is decidedly vig 
ous. Tentatively we may, therefore, say that a set of weights with a \ 
(coefficient of variation) value below 25 is mild, and that a V of 75. 
over is strong. Since the four sets of weights used have V’s of 39, 0, 4 
and 47, it would appear thus that three of them were at least moderate! 
strong. The high correlations between the several series cannot, ther 
fore, be accounted for on the basis of lack of strength in the sets of 
weights. 

The second requirement for differences in weights is that the corr 
sponding weights in the different sets must differ; that is, there shoul 
be a low correlation. It is clear that if there were a perfect correlatio 
between different sets of weights, they would produce identical results 
regardless of their vigor. Correlations (product-moment) between t! 
four sets of weights (Table I) are as follows: Natural, Committee: 22 


Natural, Contest: .93: Committee, Contest: .96.2 While definite stand: 


ards are not available, it would appear that these correlations betwee 
the sets of weights were sufficiently high to be a significant factor in r 
ducing the effect of the weights and therefore in producing the high corr 
lations recorded in Table IT. 

There is yet other evidence of the importance of this factor of corr 
spondence. While we cannot correlate the set of ‘‘Equal Weights 
(Table I) with the others, since the correlation is indeterminate, we ma! 
resort to another method of measuring the amount of correspondence | 
the different sets of weights. The absolute differences between the corr 
sponding weights of different sets, when the sets are equated with regard 
to means, may be taken to represent a lack of correspondence. For 
ample, a comparison of the set of natural weights and the set of equa 
weights (Table I) give horizontal differences of .4, .5, .2, .1, .9, and .4,4 


* Probably one would not knowingly set up two series of weights that agreed ® 
closely. The precise values of the contest weights were not known at the time the) 
were used, 
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total of 2.5. The totals for other pron pairs in Table I give the fol- 
lowing values: Natural, Equal: 2.5; Natural, Committee: 1.6; Natural, 
Contest: 1.1; Equal, Committee: 29; Equal, Contest: 3.0; Committee, 


BContest: 0.9. 


These values represent a lack of correspondence as given, but may be 
hanged into an index of correspondence by subtracting them from any 
constant. If so subtracted, they will be found to be in the same order 
the product-moment correlations in Table II. This appears to be 
lefinite evidence that this factor of correspondence in the weights of 
lifferent sets is important. It is effective in the present situation in spite 
of the fact that there is not a great diversity in the degrees of corre- 
spondence noted for the different sets of weights. 

\ third factor which contributed materially to the high correlations 
observed between the different series of total scores is the general inter- 
correlation between the scores made by pupils on the various tests. If two 
series correlate perfectly, no sets of weights, no matter how vigorous nor 
how little the correspondence between them, would produce different re- 
sults. In the ease of several series, the critical correlation is that secured 
between each series and the sum of the other series. If this correlation is 
erfect for any series, the addition of this series can have no effect on 
the order of totals, and this is true irrespective of any conceivable weight 
he series might be given. Only when the correlations between each 
series and the sum of the remaining series are zero do the weights in any 
set actually operate at their face value. The correlation between each 


of the series of test scores in turn with the sum of the remaining series 


tural weighting) is, by straightforward caleulation: General Science, 
63; Intelligenee, .57: Mathematies, .61; General Information, .40; 
hvsies or Chemistry, .61. These correlations reduce the effectiveness 


of any set of weights that may be applied to the several series, since 


lifferences in weights can affect only that portion of a trait that is inde- 
pendent of the other traits. 
“rom the above line of reasoning it ean be seen that weights cannot 


he taken at their face value; the effectiveness of weights will vary accord- 


ig to some inverse function of the correlation between traits. Thus, 
lien we have made the variability of series equal, we have seeured only 
i surface equality. It would seem, therefore, that Kelley’s reeommenda- 
on to weight more heavily those traits which are more independent* is 


"Kelley, Truman L. Interpretation of Educational Measurements. (1927), 
66-71], 
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unwarranted, since these traits automatically exert a greater influens 
and to augment their weight through increasing their standard deviat 
is to weight the element of independence doubly. In fact, it seems pr 
able that we should really like to equalize the effective weight of e 
series just as we now equalize the apparent weight through equating 
standard deviations. When this is achieved, it is possible that a weig 
for independence would be desirable, although this is not entirely ek 
if we assume that a weight for pedagogical importance is properly mad 
Further evidence of the infleunce of these three faetors—vigor 
weights, correspondence of weights, and intercorrelation of traits—m 
be secured by noting their effeet on the composite of ten tests. These t 
series of test secres were subjected to four sets of weights similar to thos 
previously discussed, except that in this case each set of weights co 
tained ten values. The weights are shown in Table III. Four series oj 


TABLE III 
Four Sets or WEIGHTS APPLIED EXPERIMENTALLY TO Scores ON TEN TESTS 


Natural Equal Committee Contest 

Test S.D Weighting Weighting Weighting Weighting 
General Science 7.7 1.0 2.0 2.0 2.1 
Mathematics 8.4 11 2.0 4.0 21 
Biology 17.5 2.4 2.0 0.0 1.1 
English 10.8 1.4 2.0 1.0 2.1 
ral Information 13.3 1.8 2.0 1.0 2.1 
’ 8.2 1.1 2.0 2.0 2.1 
14.6 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.1 
15.9 2.1 2.0 2.0 2.1 
. 2 10.2 1.4 2.0 2.0 2.1 
Chemistry 42.9 5.8 2.0 4.0 2.1 
Total of Weights 20.1 20.0 20.0 20.0 
Coefficient of Variation 68 0 59 0.2 


total scores were constructed by applying successively the four sets « 


weights to the series of test seores, and the intereorrelations of these tota 


scores calculated, as before. These correlations appear in Table IV. B: 


comparing these correlations with the corresponding ones in Table I 


will be noted that the later ones are somewhat lower. It will be interest 
} 


ing to see whether this can be aecounted for in terms of the factors whic 


have been diseussed. 
When the four sets of weights in Table III are studied with regard 
to the first factor, vigor of weights, it is seen that they are, on the averag’ 


about the same as those in Table I, though there is more unevenness in the 


later group. This can be seen by comparing the coefficients of variation 


given in the two tables. With regard to correspondence of weights, th 
four sets used on the ten tests are decidedly less in agreement than were 
This fact should mak 


the four sets of weights used on the six tests. 


y 
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weights of equal vigor more effective and should reduce the correlations 


hetween resulting total seores. The correlations between the sets of 


weights are given below: 
Ten tests Six tests 
wot .82 
—.05 93 
.96 


Natural, Committee 
Natural, Contest 
Committee, Contest 


method of summation of absolute differences in corresponding 
ts gives the following difference totals: 8.5, 10.9, 9.9, 8.0, 1.8, 7.5. 
are, on the average, four times as great as were the differences in 
hts used on the first six tests; whereas we should expect them to be 
twice as great due to the increase in the number of tests. This 


correspondence in weights seems sufficient to account for the 


correlations in Table 1V. The correlation of each test with the 


the other nine tests was not ealeulated. 


TABLE IV 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Four Serres oF Totranu Scores FORMED 
BY WEIGHTING THE SCORES ON TEN TESTS IN 
Four DIFFERENT WAysS (N = 26) 
Weightings Applied to 
Test Scores to Form Product 
Moment 


Total Scores Which Rank 
Were Correlated Correlation Correlation 


Natural, Equal 975 

Natural, Committee a7! 961 
Natural, Contest 977 951 
Equal, Committee 975 950 
Equal, Contest .996 985 
Committee, Contest 951 


SUMMARY 


Three factors have been discussed which it is believed largely deter- 


the limit of effectiveness of weighting. These are lack of vigor 


thin a set of weights, correlation between the weights of different sets, 
| correlation (lack of uniqueness) among the traits weighted. If the 
that is, has a large coefficient of variation 


of weights is vigorous 
If the weight for each series 


t is potentially an effective set of weights. 
ers markedly from the natural weight of that series, the substitution 


the new weights may produce a marked effect. But weights act effee- 
only on that part of a trait which is unique in comparison with the 
| of the other traits. A set of weights with any degree of vigor and 
correlation with the existing weights may be rendered inconsequential 


virtue of high intereorrelation between the traits to which the weights 


applied. 
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A STATISTICAL STUDY OF A NEW TYPE OF 
OBJECTIVE EXAMINATION QUESTION 
Grace HoLMEs and EpNA HEIDBREDER 
University of Minnesota 

THE present study was undertaken to determine the reliability and 
validity of the Wrong-Word type of objective examination question. Th 
Wrong-Word type of question is an adaptation of the kind of item used i 
the Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test. The following directions 
were used : 

In each of the following sentences pick out the one word that makes 
the sentence wrong and write it in the space on the left. The wrong 
word is never one of the first three words in the sentence. For example 
hearing Spectacles are commonly used to improve the hearing. 

A few samples of the items used in the examination are given below 
The correct answers are given in parentheses. 


(native) Habits are probably the most important native fac 
tors of advantage in attention in adults. 
(cerebellum) The pyramidal tract is a bundle of fibers extending 


from the higher motor centers in the cerebellum to the lower motor centers 
in the eord. 

(afferent) The autonomic nervous system, which is afferent in 
function, is a relatively independent system. 

The chief advantage of this kind of material is its flexibility. An 
kind of sentence structure, simple or complex, can be used. Facts whic! 
do not readily lend themselves to formulation as analogies, single choic 
and matching questions can usually be put into the form of Wrong-Word 
items. As compar:d with completion questions, which are also flexib 
in form, they have the advantage of objectivity in scoring. In ecompletior 
questions, it is sometimes necessary to decide by subjective judgment 
whether a particular answer, different from that given in the key, is 1 
be considered correct. It seemed worth while, therefore, to determine by 
statistical analysis the suitability of this kind of item for use in objective 
examinations. 

PROCEDURE 

Thirty-four questions of the Wrong-Word sort were included in th 
fall quarter final examination in Psychology 1 at the University of Minne 
sota in December, 1929. This was a two-hour objective examination, and 
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was taken by 938 students. In addition to the 34 Wrong-Word items, the 
fnal examination ineluded three of the more familiar types of objective 
yestions. There were 83 Single Choice items, 44 Analogies, and a 
itehing test consisting of 20 pairs. There were, therefore, 181 items in 


he entire final examination. 
Other data available for use in this study were: 


1) The mid-quarter examination in the course. This consisted of 


<0 objective questions, 30 Single Choice items, 20 Analogies, and 20 Com- 


pletion items. 
2) The weekly quizzes in the course. There were nine ten-minute 
s given during the quarter. Each consisted of two or three short 


estions of the essay type. The quizzes were scored by graduate assist- 

nts from keys prepared by the instructors. The scores were distributed 
five-point seale: 0, 1, 2, 3, 4. 

}) The final marks in the course. The averages of the weekly quizzes 


re converted into sigma seores, as were the scores on the mid-quarter 


xamination and on the final examination. The combined sigma score 


termined the final grade in the course. The grades were distributed 
s follows: A, 10 pereent; B, 17 percent; C, 44 percent; D, 17 percent ; 
10 pereent. 

All of the data used in the present study were secured from the 


records of the Department of Psychology. 


RESULTS 


Statistical analysis brought out the following facts about the Wrong- 


Word questions : 

1. The scores on this part of the examination conform closely to the 
normal frequeney curve. The Wrong-Word items may be said to have 
en an adequate distribution of the group, since neither zero scores nor 


erfeet scores oceurred. There were three students who made seores of 


six or seven, and five students who made scores of thirty-two or thirty- 
three out of a possible thirty-four. These facts indicate that this part of 


examination was not completely beyond the abilities of the poorest 


students nor completely within the abilities of even the best students. 
2. The Wrong-Word items gave consistent and statistically valid 


differences in central tendency in distinguishing A, B, C, D, and F stu- 


dents. The evidence on this point is given in Table I. 
Table I gives the means and standard deviations of each of the A, B, 
D, and F groups of students on each of the four types of objective 
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TABLE I 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE Scores or A, B, C, D, AnD F Stupenrs 
ON EacH TYPE OF OBJECTIVE QUESTION 


Wrong Word Matching Single Choice Analogies 

Mean 8.D. Mean 8.D. Mean 8.D. Mean 8&.D 
\ 27.3 3.0 15.9 1.9 61.2 6.5 33.3 4.5 
B 24.4 2.9 15.0 2.3 54.1 5.6 27.8 4.1 
© 20.8 3.1 13.0 2.6 48.1 6.0 23.1 4.2 
D 17.5 3.2 11.5 2.7 2.3 5.8 20.0 4.9 
F 14.9 3.2 9.5 3.1 43.3 5.7 16.7 8 


questions. For each type, there is a consistent decrease in the mean seon 
from the A to the F groups, with a single exception. The difference 
between the averages of the D and F students on Single Choice is it 
favor of the F students. This difference is very small, however, and 
within the probable error of the mean. With this single exception, al 
of the differences between the means of adjacent groups were statistical]; 
significant, ranging from five to twenty times their probable errors. Th 
indices expressing the reliability of the differences between the means 0 
the groups on the Wrong-Word items are larger, on the average, tha 
those for any of the other types." 

3. The Wrong-Word items gave adequate correlations with the avail 
able 


TABLE II 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE MEASURES INCLUDED IN THE STUDY 

r P.E.r 
Wrong-Word and Final Exam Minus Wrong Word............... 74 009 
Analogies and Final Exam Minus 
Matching and Final Exam Minus Matching... ‘ 68 O11 
Single Choice and Final Exam Minus Single Choice we veer 72 010 
Wrong-Word and Final Grade......... .78 0 
Analogies and Final Grade...... rey ‘ 76 
Matching and Final Grade... we : 60 
Single Choice and Final 81 007 
Wrong-Word and Matching 62 013 
Wrong-Word and Single wach 67 012 
Wrong-Word and Mid-Quarter . . . 75 009 
Wrong-Word and Weekly Quizzes........ ovr 


Table II lists the validity coefficients of the study. The coefficients 
are all statistically reliable. These coefficients also compare very favor 
ably with others found in the field of objective examinations. Ben D 
Wood,’ in a study of the validity of new-type language tests, finds corre- 
lations with school ratings, ranging from +.57 to +.69. Paterson* re 


‘The data on this point may be secured from the Department of Psycholog) 
University of Minnesota. 

*7Wood, Ben D. New York Experiments with New Type Modern Lang 
Tests. New York: Macmillan Co. 1927. 

* Paterson, Donald. ‘‘Do New and Old Type Examinations Measure Differen' 
Mental Functions,’’ School and Society, XXIV (Aug., 1926), 608. 
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Sorts an average of intercorrelations between old and new type examina- 
S.:ons in an orientation course of +.52 and an average of intercorrelations 
among new type examinations of +.67. 
When the seore on each type of question is correlated with the com- 
bined score on the other three types, the highest relationship is found 
the ease of the Wrong-Word items. When correlations are made 
Shetween each type and the final grade (a composite of scores on mid- 
quarter, final examination, and weekly quizzes) Single Choice gives the 
highest correlation, and Wrong-Word, second highest. It must be re- 
membered, however, that there were 83 of the Single Choice items and 
only 34 of the Wrong-Word items in the final examination, and there 
were no Wrong-Word items in the mid-quarter examination. Since the 
§ Single Choice items entered into the final grade to a greater degree than 
ithe Wrong-Word items did, a higher relationship should be expected 
between Single Choice items and the final grade. When the effect of 
liffering numbers of questions upon the size of these correlations is cor- 
F rected by eliminating the score on each type from the criterion, as in the 


first set of correlations in Table II, the Wrong-Word items show the 
closest relationship. 

The correlation between Wrong-Word items and Single Choice items 
s higher than the correlation of Wrong-Word items with either of the 
other two types. This relationship is to be expected, since Wrong-Word 
and Single Choice both correlate higher with other criteria than do the 
other two types. 

The correlations between Wrong-Word items and the mid-quarter 
examination, and Wrong-Word items and averages of weekly quizzes are 
equal. This is rather interesting, in view of the fact that the mid-quarter 
was a purely objective examination while the weekly quizzes were all 
of the essay type. It is valuable to know, however, that Wrong-Word 
items give high correlations with kinds of examinations. 

The facet that there is a tendency for the Wrong-Word items to give 
slightly higher correlations with the criteria than do the other items 
with one exception in the ease of Single Choice) should not be too 
greatly emphasized, because in half of the cases, the differences between 


the correlation coefficients are not statistically significant. The point to 


be noted is that statistical analysis shows that in validity the Wrong- 
Word items take high rank among the accepted forms of objective exami- 


nation questions, 
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4. The Wrong-Word items show satisfactory reliability coefficients 
Separate coefficients of reliability were computed for the Wrong-Wor 
items on Forms A and B of the final examination. The items on thes 
two forms were identical, but their arrangement was different. The ty 
forms were regarded as being equivalent in value. There were 506 st 
dents who used form A; 432 who used form B. The odd-even method 


finding reliability was used for both forms and the resulting correlations 


were corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula. 


TABLE III 


Opp-Even RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR WRONG-WORD ITEMS ON ForRMS A AN» B 
OF THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


Form Raw r r for 34 items r for 170 items 
A .57 -72 87 
B .43 .60 .79 


The first column of Table III gives the raw coefficients obtained by 
correlating the odd-numbered Wrong-Word items with the even-nun 
hered items. It will be remembered that there were only 34 Wrong-Wor 
items in the examination. The second column shows the estimated re! 
bility coefficients, if the Spearman-Brown correction for a half-test 
applied. If the number of Wrong-Word items were multiplied by fiv 


that is, if the number of these questions were made approximately that 0’ 


the questions in the entire examination, the estimated reliability woul 
be that indicated by the correlations in the third column. 

Reliability coefficients for the entire final examination, given in Di 
cember, 1928, an examination very similar in length and content to th 
one used in this study, are for forms A and B, .86 and .83* respectivel; 


Estimated coefficients of .87 and .79 for a Wrong-Word test five times its 


present length compare very favorably with the .86 and .83 found 
an entire examination. That is, if there were as many items in 
Wrong-Word section of the examination as there are items in the whol 
examination, the reliability of that part would be as great as that of th 
entire examination. The Wrong-Word items, it may be assumed, co! 
tribute their share to the reliability of the examination. 


th 


Even though the coefficients .72 and .60 are based on a test of onl 


34 items, they compare favorably with the average reliability coefficient 
of .69 found by Ruch® in a study of the reliability of one-hundred and 


‘These coefficients were secured by Mr. H. P. Longstaff, of the Department 
Psychology, in connection with another problem. 
*Ruech, G. M. The Objective or New-Type Examination. Chicago: Scott, Fores 


man & Co., 1929. 
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A forty nine standardized educational tests. The Wrong-Word test seems 
Sto have as high a degree of reliability as many of the other types of 
tests now in use in educational work. 

5. An analysis of the data, item by item, indicated that nearly all of 
ithe Wrong-Word items possess discriminative value; that is, show a con- 


4 


sistent decrease from the A to the F groups in the percentages of stu- 
S dents passing the question. The data on this point were secured by com- 


puting for each question separately, the number of A, B, C, D, and F 
students passing the item. 


TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGES OF A, B, C, D, AND F STuDENTsS Passtna WroncG-Worp ITEMS 


Diff. between per- 


7 cents of A and F 
item A B Cc D F students passing 
1 93.4% 71.1% 57.6% 27.1% 20.0% 73.4% 
) 59.0 43.3 21.4 13.5 2.0 58.0 
il 90.2 73.3 61.9 46.9 42.0 48.2 
16 78.5 56.7 40.5 ad 40.6 40.0 88.5 
21 100.0 100.0 91.9 84.4 66.0 34.0 
26 54.1 §2.2 40.9 33.3 26.0 28.1 
31 95.1 93.3 * 94.6 88.5 76.0 19.1 


The complete data on this point are not presented, but Table IV gives 
i sampling of the results obtained and will indicate the nature of the 
evidence. This table includes every fifth question when the questions 
are ranked in order according to their efficacy in distinguishing between 
A and F students. The sampling is characteristic of the table as a whole 
in showing that there is an almost wholly consistent decrease in the 
percentages passing each item from the A to the F groups. The asterisks 
show inversions, one in question 16 which was passed by more D students 
than © students, the other in question 31 which was passed by more C 
students than B students. There are only ten of these inversions in the 
whole table. This is a very small number when it is considered that 
there are 170 places in the table where inversions might have occurred. 
Three of the inversions occur in item 34, which is very definitely an 
‘inversion’? question, since a larger percentage of F students pass it 
than A students. This item is as follows: 
(explanatory) Psychology uses the terms, instinct, insight, and 
imitation as explanatory principles of behavior. 
The better students seemed to look for some subtle differentiation be- 
tween the terms ‘‘instinet, insight, and imitation’’ and thus failed on 
ihe item, 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A statistical analysis of the Wrong-Word type of objective exami: 
tion question was made on the basis of the examination and class record 
of 938 students in Psychology 1 at the University of Minnesota. 1] 
following results were obtained : 

(1) The seores on the Wrong-Word items conformed closely to +! 
normal frequency curve and proved to be of proper difficulty. The 
were no zero scores and no pertect scores. 

(2) The Wrong-Word items showed a consistent and statistically sig 
nificant deerease in the mean scores of A, B, C, D, and F students 
Indices, expressing the reliability of the differences between the means 
were larger, on the average, for the Wrong-Word items than for the 
other three types of objective questions. 

(3) High validity coefficients were found between Wrong-Wor 
scores and the eriteria. Correlations with examinations of the essay typ 
were as high as those with objective measures. They compare ver 
favorably with correlations found by other workers in the field of ob- 
jective examinations. 

(4) Odd-even reliability coefficients, corrected by the Spearma 
Brown formula, compare favorably with reliability coefficients of othe 
types of tests now in use in educational work. 

(5) An analysis of the individual items indicating the percentages 0! 
A, B, C, D, and F students passing each item showed a consistent decreas 
in the percentages of students passing each question from the A to th 
F groups with only 10 out of a possible 170 inversions. One of the 34 
items was clearly non-discriminative. But, in general, the Wrong-Word 
items were effective, according to the usual standards, when considered 
singly and as a whole. 
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TRENDS IN EVENING SCHOOL EDUCATION 
IN ST. LOUIS, 1859 TO 1928? 
MILDRED FLETCHER and R. C. FLETCHER 
Washington University 

Pubic evening schools have been in operation in St. Louis since 1859 

th the exception of the school year 1860-61 when there were not suffi- 
ent funds to continue the venture. The records over this period are 
iblished in the St. Louis Board of Education Annual Reports and 
iish excellent material for a study of certain trends in adult edueca- 
tion. It is the purpose of this paper to present the information in tabular 
rm and to attempt a brief statistical analysis of some of the more 
mpeortant tendencies, namely, the growth of the per capita registration ; 
nercentage of female and of negro registration to the total; the 


rential trends of various age groups, and the trend of city expendi- 
tures for evening school education in money values and deflated for 
changes in the general price level. 
Kvening school enrollment in St. Louis increased from 861 pupils in 
the first year to 25,941 pupils in 1927-28. A large part of this increase, 
owever, is due to the growth of the city population. In order to 
measure the aetual growth of evening school enrollment it is necessary 
to express the number of registrants as a percentage of the total popu- 
tion. Estimated annual population figures are computed by logarithmic 
uterpolation of the Federal and City Census enumerations from 1850 to 
1930. Since the laws regulating the maximum age of evening school 
registration vary considerably from 1859 to 1928* two series are con- 
structed. The first one shows the ratio of the total registration to the 
estimated population. The plotting of this ratio in Chart I reveals two 
distinct waves of growth. The first period of growth reaches its maximum 
in 1877. From this date to the beginning of the 20th century there is a 
‘Prior to 1859 a system of evening schools was conducted jointly with Washing- 
University whose trustees inaugurated the system in the first instance. St. Louis 
Ar ] School Board Report, 1872-73, p- 131. 
* From 1859 to 1882 the registration was open to those 12 years or over. After 
) persons over 20 years were not admitted. In 1896 persons over 20 could enroll 
ng tuition of $6.50 for twenty weeks. The tuition was decreased to one dollar 
US. In 1914 no tuition was charged and the schools were opened to those 14 
irs or over. The registration of children under 14 had been discouraged from 
‘s:9 but was not altogether forbidden until 1914. 
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number of registrants per 1000 population 
number of registrants aged 14-19 per 1000 population 


1865 
1875 


1860 
1680 


1915 7 
20 
1925 7 


CHART I. GROWTH OF EVENING SCHOOL REGISTRATION IN PROPORTION TO TH! 
POPULATION OF Sr. Lovis 


pronounced downward trend. From 1900 there is a continual increas 
to date with the exception of the pronounced decline during the war 
period. The age group 14-19 is not affected by the changes in the polic 
of the Board of Education. Consequently the enrollment of this grou 
is used as the numerator in a second ratio with the estimated population 
as a base. Chart I indicates that the general nature of this second index 
is very much the same as that of the first. A comparison of the tw 
shows that as the per capita enrollment increases a greater number 0 
the registrants are above the age of 19. This is partly accounted for 
by the increasing number of students in the regular high schools and 
partly by the policy of the Board in encouraging older registrants i! 
the evening schools. 

With the fuller participation of women in modern industry comes tl 


greater necessity of their technical and vocational education. One of th 
most interesting features of the evening school registration reflects this 
tendency. Until 1900 female registration fluctuated between 7.94 and 
19.98 percent of the total registration. From 1890 there existed a con- 
stant upward trend in this percentage until at the present time mor 
than 50 percent of the total evening school registrants are female. 
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Sin Chart II the percentages for women and negroes are plotted. 
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Evening schools were established for negroes in 1867, two years after 
establishment of day schools for them. Except for the school year, 
1921-1922, they constitute less than 20 percent of the total registration. 


i 


Throughout the period there are four pronounced waves of negro enroll- 


ent with peaks in 1870, 1882, 1902, and 1921 respectively. The increase 
negro registration after 1920 may be the result of the heavy post war 
tion from the South into St. Louis which reached a peak in 1922. 
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Cuart II, PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN AND NEGRO REGISTRANTS TO THE TOTAL 
REGISTRATION 


From 1914 to 1927 the evening school registration for both whites and 
egroes is tabulated by ages from 14 years to 30 years. This permits a 
detailed study of the average rate of growth of the registration of these 
ge groups. The method of procedure for making this analysis is as 
follows. With the year 1914 as a base each year’s registration is ex- 

essed as a relative to it. Straight line trends are fitted to these rela- 
tives by the method of least squares. Table I gives the formulae thus 
lerived, 

The most striking feature is the rapid rate of growth of the negro age 
zroups. Beginning with 13.352 percent average annual increase for regis- 
(rants 16 years of age the slopes of the trends rise irregularly until they 
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TABLE I 


Tue FORMULAE FOR THE TRENDS OF NIGHT SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS FROM 1914-199 
By AGE GRoUPS FOR WHITES AND NeGROES [CENTERED 1914] 


Age White Negro 

14 Y = 66.659 — 3.464X 

15 Y = 83.000 — 2.855X 

16 Y = 77.029 477X Y = 87.426 + 13.352X 
7 Y — 48.088 + 4.426X Y 46.350 + 30.056X 
18 Y = 62.627 + 3.387X Y 31.883 + 28.073X 
19 Y = 53.370 + 4.020X Y 33.998 + 37.253X 
20 Y = 53.459 + 2.347X Y 30.630 + 31.002X 
21 46.689 + 8.960X% 36.087 + 560X 
22 Y 48.257 + 4.422X Y 67.689 + 

23 Y 45.601 + 4.479X Y 32.112 + 

24 49.656 + 4.009X 419. 315 

25 Y 53.574 + 3.681X Y 42.856 

26 Y 56.399 + 4.576X 7 17.173 

27 Y 54.203 + 4.716X Y 12.344 

28 Y 58.371 + 2.811X Y 65.371 

29 Y 54.571 + 2.044X Y 96.917 

30 and over Y = 68.142 + 2.077X Y = 91.913 


reach a peak in the 19-year age group with an average increment of 37.25 
pereent. Then follows a decline to 7.243 percent in the 25-year age grou 
with a second wave rising to 31.046 percent for the 27-year age grou 
and from there tapering off to 3.475 percent for those registering aby 
the age of 29. With the white students the highest rate of growth is 4.71 
percent for the 27-year age group. The 14, 15, and 16 year groups ave 
age an annual decline of 3.464, 2.855, and .477 percent respectively. 
There is no obvious trend in the expenditure of the city per student 
in the evening schools from 1859 to 1900. Since 1900, however, there has 


money expenditure 


deflated expenditure [deflation by C.cnyder'’s index of 
general price level. Bueiness Cycles und Business 
30. Messurements, pp. 286-287] 
25, 
204 


Cuart III. PER REGISTRANT IN St. Louis EVENING SCHOOLS 
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TABLE II 
914-199 Data FoR CHarts I, II, anp IIT 
: Percentage Percentage Number of 
: of the of the Number of registrants 
: women negro registrants aged 14-19 Deflated 
Total registrants registrants per 1000 per 1000 Expenditure expenditure 
Year registration tothetotal tothetotal population population per student per student* 
1859-60 861 9.75 $3.80 
1** 
861-62 1149 10.61 4.24 
262-6 832 12.7 3.90 
1863-64 1021 14.88 3.57 
f 1864-65 1471 19.98 4.62 
265-66 1672 17.94 546 6.56 
266-67 1553 2.16 532 6.20 
1867-68 2134 9.28 17.7 1.005 616 6.40 
368-69 2528 8.06 10.4 1.145 698 6.21 
1869-70 2464 8.56 7.6 1.074 672 6.77 
187 l 3615 19.55 20.9 1.516 864 5.69 
871-72 4137 17.21 16.7 1.670 1.047 6.86 
872-7 3971 13.95 12.1 1.542 991 7.15 
873-74 5577 12.73 13.1 2.093 1.243 5.75 
1874-75 5751 13.07 11.4 2.068 1.280 6.46 
1875-76 5273 12.32 = 1.824 1.161 6.81 $8.11 
37.35 1876-7 5240 13.64 1.744 1.161 6.92 8.65 
1877-75 6417 14.85 11.5 2.074 1.318 6.72 8.73 
oTou 1878-79 6286 14.44 13.8 1.937 1.270 7.35 10.35 
879-8 4539 11.69 14.3 1.346 847 6.98 9.83 
Tout 1880-51 2384 10.15 9.6 680 534 5.82 7.66 
381-82 3300 9.84 12.6 918 636 5.17 6.55 
al B® 1882-83 13.35 19.5 1.108 689 5.45 6.73 
S4 10.25 13.9 856 786 6.50 8.23 
4 iit is 12.07 15.3 946 782 6.35 8.36 
Sf 11.17 14.1 936 .750 6.70 9.18 
ave 86-87 9.37 8.9 397 352 7.87 10.95 
887-83 7.94 7.8 433 351 6.61 9.06 
10.70 510 416 6.10 8.13 
. 5 9.46 4.8 633 521 7.20 9.73 
udel 5 1 10.66 7.3 R67 662 7.00 9.33 
12.31 6.6 848 416 7.87 10.35 
re I 43 12.43 10.7 432 327 6.70 9.06 
5 4 11.95 7.7 446 364 5.81 7.75 
504 14.32 10.0 446 362 6.25 8.68 
6 13.24 9.5 452 359 6.03 8.38 
6 7 15.70 10.9 4190 326 6.07 8.55 
1S 17.43 12.9 403 295 6.43 9.06 
898-99 14.63 11.0 445 .333 5.80 8.17 
16.73 15.7 429 325 5.93 8.02 
I 17.39 12.9 598 443 5.89 7.75 
20.19 12.9 671 AT6 5.33 6.92 
3 22.98 17.6 675 506 5.71 7.23 
O4 21.68 13.5 710 500 6.45 8.06 
$05 21.74 14.4 768 536 6.59 8.15 
5 25.58 14.9 788 613 6.30 7.68 
7 24.18 12.7 748 598 8.01 9.42 
7-08 25.90 12.5 904 681 8.11 9.11 
5-09 25.36 11.7 1.006 743 B.55 9.61 
-10 23.91 8.1 1.131 803 8.76 9.42 
10-11 25.26 7.9 1.325 918 11.10 11.55 
11-1 30.12 7.7 1.332 922 9.88 10.30 
13 33.97 8.2 1.385 913 10.99 11.10 
: 41.09 7.1 2.577 1.340 12.82 12.82 
141 42.15 7.8 3.187 1.414 13.00 12.85 
43.07 9.3 2.245 906 14.25 13.80 
17 44.68 9.1 1.956 93 20.08 17.30 
50.26 8.9 2.048 973 20.77 14.80 
— 19 46.52 11.1 1.308 745 23.17 14.10 
2 46.23 12.7 1.63 779 0.69 11.15 
> -4- 46.45 14.7 1.742 812 13.60 11.08 
a << 48.17 20.1 2.715 1.135 22.18 12.46 
. } 49.43 16.3 2.523 1.037 21.96 12.92 
5 ‘ 45.24 141 2.528 1.024 23.33 12.89 
$25 49.16 14.0 2 836 1.080 24.83 13.72 
4 51.94 12.8 3.106 1.194 23.03 12.38 
. 53.24 11.7 2.810 1.131 27.62 
so 52.24 12.9 2.903 1.146 27.38 
: by flated by Snyder’s Index of general price level, Business Cycles and Measurements, 
,.. No evening school offered for lack of funds. 
; In the school years 1875-76 and 1876-77 the registration for negroes is not given in the 
nhual reports, 
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been a considerable increase. Considering the money expenditure t\ 
increase since 1900 is not only rapid but constant. This does not tak 
into account the changes in the price level which have been quite p: 
nounced since 1914. In order to correct the expenditures for this facty 
the actual dollar values were deflated by Carl Snyder’s Index of th 
General Price Level. The difference between the two indices is portraye 
graphically in Chart III. In spite of the deflation there is a definit 
upward trend in real expenditures since 1900. 

This study of the trends in evening school education in St. Louis was 
undertaken in view of the interest of schools and libraries in adult edu 
eation. The growth of enrollment and the nature of the growth with 
regard to sex, color, and age indicate the kind of response which has 
been made to the offer of instruction. The expenditure per student would 
indicate an increasing interest on the part of the administration in pro- 
viding teachers and equipment. The School Board Reports reveal other 
evidences of interest on the part of the administration as for instance the 
increase of the length of the term and the great development of the 
curriculum. The only reports that deal in any detail with the aims 
the project are those of William T. Harris in the Seventies. These re. 
ports are a delight to the social scientist. 
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SHORTER ARTICLES 


. THE MUSICAL VOCABULARY OF NEWSPAPERS 
AND MAGAZINES 


Henry M. Kraus and HENRY HARAP 
Western Reserve University 


THE PROBLEM 


Tue purpose of this study is to discover the vocabulary necessary for 
an intelligent understanding of the musical content of magazines and 
newspapers. In order to select the magazines that were to form the 
basis of this study they were divided into four greups: (1) fietion, (2) 
public affairs, (3) cinema, and (4) humor. Using Ayer’s Newspaper 
Annual and Directory for 1926 as a guide, those having the highest cir- 
culation for each type were selected, namely; the Saturday Evening Post, 
iLiberty, and Collier’s in the general group; the Literary Digest and the 
© \ew Republic in the publie affairs group; Motion Picture and Photo- 

lay in the cinema group; and College Humor and Judge in the humor 
croup. The Nation and the American Mercury were also studied for 
comparative purposes. The newspapers studied were the three leading 
Cleveland dailies: The News, The Plain Dealer, and The Press. Six 

imbers of each of the magazines and seven copies of each of the news- 
papers were selected during the year beginning August 1926 so as to 
seasonal variations into account. 

Derivatives of words were listed separately when they involved a 

nge in meaning or when the derived form was not obvious. Com- 

ound words were listed separately only when they had a different mean- 

x from the sum of the components. In cases of such words as fantasy 

nd fantasie, the simplest form was used. 

A total of 7,600,214 running words were read including a total of 
17,676 musical terms. Eliminating all duplications the final list consists 

( 352 different musical terms. The table at the end of this paper gives 
only 214 terms which occurred at least five times. 

This study does not pretend to be a complete and final list of musical 
terms that every person should know. Certain musical activities were not 
studied, such as reading phonograph records, musical literature, musical 
programs and program notes, and listening to the radio. Besides, a wider 
sampling of common reading materials would undoubtedly yield a richer 
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vocabulary and a somewhat different order of frequency of occurreng 
The list which is presented here, however, does furnish pretty nearly q 


the musical terms one is likely to encounter in reading the most wide): 
circulated magazines and newspapers. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE SOURCES 

Table I compares the newspapers and magazines in two ways: th 
size and the richness of musical vocabulary. The first column gives thy 
ratio of the total number of musical terms to the total number of rw 
ning words in each source, showing the relative quantity of musical terms 
in the several periodicals. The second column gives the ratio of the tota 


number of different terms, eliminating duplicates, to the total number of 
running words in each source, thus showing the relative richness of thy 
musical vocabulary in the several periodicals. 

The high position of the newspapers, with respect to quantity, is du 
to the radio page which furnished nearly half the musical terms found 
in the newspapers. The high position of the cinema magazines is due t 
the advertisements pertaining to musical training. The low position of 
the periodicals of publie affairs is obviously due to the absence of a musi- 
eal content in politics and economics. Judge, The American Mercury, 
and College Humor rank high, possibly because they circulate among 
relatively intellectual subseribers. 

With respect to richness of musical vocabulary the newspapers yiel 
first place to two periodicals that are read by a comparatively smal 
group of discriminating subscribers. The Nation ranks next, possibl) 
because of its regular musical and theatrical reviews. Both cinema mag 
zines are relatively poor in musical terms. In the humor group, Jud 
is high and College Humor low; in the public affairs group the Nation 
is high while the New Republic and Literary Digest are low; and in th 
fiction group Collier’s and Liberty are moderately rich in musical terms 
while the Saturday Evening Post is poorest. 

It is interesting to note the importance the radio page has assumed as 
a source of musical terms. It suggests the necessity of enriching th 
musical vocabulary of the ordinary reader. It further indicates that radi 
listening and radio news will play an important part in the growth ©! 
musical interest and knowledge. 


COMPARISON WItH THORNDIKE Worp Book 


In the second column following each term in Table IT, a Roma! 
numeral is given showing its position in Thorndike’s list of ten thousané 
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TABLE I 


Tene 
rl Ss \ND RICHNESS OF MUSICAL VOCABULARY OF MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS eon 
‘ 
fe Ratio of musical Ratio of different oy 
Wide zine or terms to running terms (omitting duplicates) a 
yspaper words Rank to running words Rank oh. 
‘ News 1:184 1 1:1227 4 
Dieveland Preas 1:195 2 1:1205 3 
rT Plain Dealer 1:228 i 1:1455 6 
1:234 4 1:592 1 
h > ire 1:273 5 1:1688 8 
the 1:308 6 1:1151 2 
ne +} J 1:380 7 1:2109 11 
s Un ’ Humor 1:461 8 1:2134 12 
1) 1:476 9 1:1632 7 
1:513 10 1:1742 9 
terms Ny 1:548 11 1:1408 5 
] igest 1:626 2 1:2109 13 
tot > 1:648 13 1:1752 10 
= Evening Post 1:706 14 1:2966 14 
er 
f the most common words. I means that it is among the first thousand in fre- 
nue II indicates that it is among the second thousand; and so on. A 
s du blank in the second column indicates that the word does not appear in 
oun the Thorndike vocabulary. In making this comparison it should be borne 
ne t jn mind that the Thorndike list does not distinguish meanings. There- 
m re, some terms in the latter list such as treble and tenor, will include 
nus the Irequeney of musical and non-musical meanings. Where the word 
r in the Thorndike list was obviously non-musieal, such as, key and flat, 
10ng ' was considered as being absent from that list. In the ease of compound 
words, in our list, the comparison was made for the principal word. 
lel Of the 352 different musical terms found in newspapers and magazines 
n 110 terms or 31 pereent were included in Thorndike’s list of ten thousand 
ibls most common words. Of the 214 terms occurring at least five times, 90 
vga ms or 42 pereent were found in the Thorndike list. It appears that 
dg vocabulary of musie is technical and is acquired only by means of 
fiom . training, or out-of-school musical activity. It is possible, too, that 
the Mr. Thorndike’s sources negleeted certain common musical content. Un- 
mn doubtedly a considerable number of the musical words now excluded from 
Chorndike list will find their way into future lists of the most eommon 
| as tds due to the inereasing interest in radio musie and public musical 
entertainments. 
dik 


CONCLUSIONS 


The reading of 81 issues of representative magazines and newspapers 


rising over seven million running words yielded a musical voeabu- 


of 392 terms. The frequency of the 214 terms occurring at least 
ive times is shown in the following table. 
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TABLE II 


MusIcAL TERMS IN NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


FREQUENCY OF 


2 x 

Ege Es = 

accompany 78 II discord 5 III muted 13 
accordion 17 ditty 5 VIII natural 5 
air 21 I drum 91 II negro spiritual 20 
alto 6 duet 37 nocturne 8 
anthem 14 duo 5 note 175 
aria 9 encore 8 obligato 4 
arpeggio 6 ensemble 85 oboe 9 
arrange 18 II evensong 8 TI octave 7 
baby grand (piano) 7 fantasy 8 rx octet 14 
ballad (hballade) 31 VI fiddle 57 VI opera 409 
ballet 15 finale 5 operetta 4 
band B55 T flat note 17 opus 0 
band master 8 I flute 41 V oratorio 8 
banjo 130 IX folk song 14 I opera comique ! 
banjo-mandolin 5 VIII fox trot 23 orchestra ] 
banjo ukulele 17 fugue 6 organ 48 
bar 10 glee club 34 overtones 9 
baritone 92 VII gong 6 xX overture 3 
bass 55 Vil grand (piano) 84 petit symphony 
bass drum 5 II guitar 10 VIII orchestra 
basso 7 hammer 5 II phonograph 16 
bass viol 6 harmonica 67 phrase 5 
baton 9 harmony 100 III piano 1002 
beat 25 T harp 52 Ill piano accordion 
bell 13 T harpsichord 74 pianoforte 3 
blue 48 Ill Hawaiian guitar 30 «=VI'II piccolo 14 
bow 13 I homophony 5 pitch } 
brass 26 horn 36 II plectrum-banjo 7 
bugle 18 Iv hum 34 Ill polyphony 
cadence 6 hurdy-gurdy 5 prelude 2 
eafé chantant 5 hymn 79 IV premiére 7 
calliope 7 impressario 5 prima donna 13 
cantata 5 instrument 620 Ill prologue 7 
carol 13 VII intermezzo 7 quartet 197 
castanet 7 jazz 317 quintet 22 
cello 56 kazoo 6 range 18 
chamber music 14 I key 68 recital 241 
chant 33 Vv keyboard 22 reed l 
chime 31 IV libretto 13 refrain 8 
choir a3 IV lilt 11 repertory 1 
chord a9 VII lullaby 5 VII requiem 
chorus 202 lyre 5 rhapsody 11 
clarinet 19 ivrie (n) 18 rhythm 64 
classical 64 IV lyric (a) rs) Saengerfest 
elavichord 12 maestro saxophone 
eolor 5 I major 12 scale 4% 
coloratura 6 mandolin 56 scherzo 7 
compose $22 IV march 63 I score 28 
concert 593 IV measure a) I serenade 44 
concerto 33 melody 234 IV sextet l 
conduct 69 IT mezzo-soprano 6 sharp f 
conservatory 33 minor sing 
contralto 55 I minstrel 87 solo $ 
cornet 50 minnet 12 sonata l 
counterpoint 9 modulation 9 song f 
cymbals 12 VII movement 14 soprano 117 
crescendo 7 music 2445 I spinet 6 
eroon 6 musicale 87 staccato 
dance 219 I musical comedy 129 v stop 8 
début 19 musical saw 7 Iit strain } 
direct 39 I music box 23 I string 145 
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= 
Se 
Se 
A Sin 
S208 
Q treble viola 
18 tremolo violin Vv 
8 trio violoncello 
251 x triple bass VII virginal 
61 trombone virtuoso 
21 trumpet vocal 
158 VI tuba voice I 
44 Vv tune II! volume II 
221 II ukulele waltz 55 I 
10 valse wood winds 7 I 
variations x xylophone 14 


Newspapers rank high with respect to size and richness of musical 


minology due to the radio page. This suggests the necessity of en- 


riching the musical vocabulary of the average reader. 


i 


Periodicals which cireulate among the intellectual elass are rich in 


musical content due to the musical and dramatie reviews. 
Of the 352 musical expressions found in newspapers and magazines, 


110 expressions or 31 percent were included in Thorndike’s list of ten 
thousand most common words. Of the 214 terms occurring at least five 
mes, 90 terms or 42 percent were found in the Thorndike list. 


THE CONSTANCY OF SPELLING ABILITY AMONG 
UNDERGRADUATES 


GeorGE W. HARTMANN 
Pennsylvania State College 


j STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 
liiis paper is concerned with the nature and extent of the changes 


spelling performance during the college course. Is the growth curve 


his function like that for general information which advances steadily 


m year to year as a result of exposure to academic influences, or is it 


handwriting, the quality of which regresses even in high school? 


Specifically, at what stage in his edueational career does the average 


lent reach his ultimate level of accomplishment in this subject ? 


METHOD AND RESULTS 


\ spelling list of fifty words common to both the Thorndike and Horn 
Word Books was dictated slowly to a large random sample of Penn- 


nia State College undergraduates who printed their responses upon 


prepared sheet. Ambiguity was avoided by means of illustrative 


ntenees. 
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Table I gives the basie data. Since the test was made about June je 
the college classifications refer to the end of the respective years. 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE SPELLING ACHIEVEMENT OF THE Four COLLEGE CLASSES 
(RELIABILITY = .84 + .007) 

Class N Mean 
Seniors 181 39.09 
Juniors 178 39.54 
Sophomores 165 38.42 
Freshmen 112 34.61 
Men 488 37.50 
Women 148 40.64 
Total 636 38.25 


From these figures it would appear that the greatest changes in ¢ 
dent spelling occur between the freshman and sophomore years, and ¢! 
thereafter the differences are negligible. The incidental superiority 
the women in this study is consistent with all that is known of the nr 
tive academic accomplishment of the two sexes. 

The suspicion that progress in spelling during the college period 
practically at a standstill was confirmed by an examination of the i 
vidual items of the test, from which it appeared that the relative pe 
centages of error made on each word remained approximately const 
from year to year. Without exception, items which were easy (diffieu! 
for seniors were easy (difficult) for freshmen. 

An interesting check of this finding was made by correlating t 
freshman percentage errors for each word with those of the other class 
The high correlations imply that what was hard for one group was 
hard for the others, although this fact alone would be consistent wit 
widely different mean scores. 


TABLE II 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FRESHMAN PERCENTAGES OF ERROR ON 
SPELLING List AND THOSE OF OTHER CLASSES 


Freshman 


Sophomore R3 
Junior 97 
Senior .90 


Since the amount of improvement with succeeding years is so slig 
it seems clear that maturation—at least at this period of life—is 
irrelevant factor. The correlation between spelling scores and age 
months for all 636 subjects was .008 with a PE of about the same amou 

Much more significant is the association of spelling ability w! 


intelligence. For 629 subjects the r between spelling scores and 


ry 
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DeCamp Intelligence Test was .42 + .02. It is probable that this rela- 
tion alone may account for the major leap in accomplishment from the 


freshman to the sophomore year because of the well-known initial mor- 


tality of the less competent. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Fifty words, common in the vocabulary of the educated adult, were 
spelled by 636 coliege students. After the freshman year the mean 


scores of each class remained surprisingly alike. The relative ease and 


liffieulty of various items continued essentially unaltered. It is sug- 


gested that the slight increment from the freshman to the sophomore 
vear may be an artifact due to the elimination of the less intelligent. 


A STUDY OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS TO DETERMINE THE 
EFFECT OF STUDENT COUNCIL PARTICIPATION ON 
THE FORMATION OF CERTAIN HABITS 
OF CITIZENSHIP 


Burt A. MAYBERRY 
Lincoln High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


Does participation in student government by high-school students aid 
in the formation of habits of citizenship? <A study of the literature on 
this subjeet reveals a rather decided opinion that it does. In fact, most 


writers justify the widespread interest and activity in student govern- 
ment on some such basis. This study, which is an attempt to ascertain 


experimentally an answer to the above question, presented at the outset 
two major difficulties. The first difficulty was adequate measuring in- 
struments in the form of valid and reliable tests, and the second, was a 


technique with which to proceed. 

After a careful survey of the field of objective tests, the following 
were selected: Sims Score Card for the Measurement of Socio-Economic 
Status; Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability, Higher Exami- 
nation, Form A; and Chassell-Upton Citizenship Seales, Forms G and H. 

Thirty-nine students who were members of the Student Council of 
Lincoln High School at Kansas City, Missouri, were paired with thirty- 
nine students of the same school who were not members of the Student 


Council. The items used for pairing were: sex, grade-level, socio-eco- 
nomic background derived from the use of Sims Score Card, and mental 
age obtained from the administration of the Otis Self-Administering 
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Tests of Mental Ability. The Student Council members made up th 
experimental group, Group A, and the paired students who were not 
members of the Student Council made up the control group, Group B. 
For the purpose of measuring progress in citizenship training, th 
Upton-Chassell Citizenship Seales, Forms G and H, were used. Each 
member of Group A and Group B was marked on these seales by tw 
teachers in the early part of the second semester. The advisers of each 
of the students made up one group of teachers and one other teacher 
for each student made up the other group. Weighted scores, obtained 
by reducing the seores of these two groups of teachers to the same stand- 
ard deviation, were computed, which represented the initial status of 
each member of Group A and Group B. 
During the period of the experiment, there was no change from thy 
regular procedure and activities of the student council. The members o! 
Group A pursued their regular school programs and participated in thy 
activities of the student council, which included the following: attending 
student council meetings; reporting to their groups concerning thes 
meetings; planning and executing three school socials; organizing 
court with regular procedure to try students for minor offenses; plan- 
ning and executing fire drills; and organizing a book exchange. Th 
members of Group B pursued their regular school programs, but took 
no active part in the activities of the student council. In neither eas 
were the students aware that they were under observation. 
Near the close of the second semester, the same teachers were asked 
to score each member of Groups A and B on Forms G and H of th 
Upton-Chassell Citizenship Seales. Weighted scores, derived in the same 
manner as for the initial test, were computed, and represented the fina! 
status for each member of Group A and Group B. 
The change, in terms of the difference between the initial status 
and the final status of each member of Group A, was computed. Thesi 
changes were thrown into a frequency distribution and the following 
results were noted: 
(a) the mean of the distribution of changes was 12.85 
(b) the standard deviation of the distribution of changes was 10.45 
(ec) the standard error of the mean of the distribution of changes 
was 1.6. 
In a similar manner the changes in Group B were computed and 
placed in a frequency distribution with the following results: 
(a) the mean of the distribution of changes was 0 
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b) the standard deviation of the distribution of changes was 8.0 
e) the standard error of the mean of the distribution of changes 
was 1.2. 

Comparison of the mean of the distribution of changes for Group A 
with the mean of the distribution of changes for Group B revealed a 
positive and significant difference in favor of the experimental group. 
The standard error of the difference was 2.0. 

In an effort to determine the reliability of the difference, the experi- 


mental coefficient was computed according to the formula 78 SDD’ The 


experimental coefficient was 2.3. 


The interpretation of such an experimental coefficient, according to 
McCall? is: if the experiment was repeated a large number of times, 
an be practically certain that a positive difference would exist in 

‘of the experimental group. 
This experiment leads one to conclude that participation in the 
tivities of student government by students of high-school grade does 


aid in the formation of such habits of citizenship as are measured by 
the Upton-Chassell Citizenship Seales. 


*McCall, William A. How to Experiment in Education (New York: Maemillan 
‘ompany, 1923), pp. 154-157. 
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EDITORIALS 


SUPERVISION AS PURPOSEFUL PROBLEM SOLVING 


Professor John L. Childs in a reeent book on Education and th 


Philosophy of Experimentalism (Century Company) makes the follow- 
ing point in discussing the Dewey-James-Pierce philosophy of education: 

‘Freedom, initiative, and activity for children in the schoolrooms 
are all promoted by this conception of growth as continuous learning 
from the active process of experiencing. The view of education as thy 
process by which the benevolent teacher pours into reluctant minds all 
sorts of cut-and-dried subject-matter is compelled to give way to a 
program of purposeful activities by, of, and for children. Education 
comes to be thought of less as something that the teacher is to do, and 
much more in terms of what children are to do. There is still large seopx 
for teacher activity and guidance, but under this ideal it is directed to 
the enrichment of the activities of children rather than serving as 4 
substitute for such activities. The infallibility and arbitrary authority 
of the teacher disappear. ‘The teacher also becomes a learner and the 
learner also becomes a teacher.’ ’’ 

Dr. Childs in the above quotation is discussing current methods of 
classroom instruction. He might, however, have written in very much 
the same manner about supervision, or at least of the in-service teaching 
of teachers how to teach. Many supervisors, benevolent and otherwise, 
make of supervision just so much machinery by which they may ‘‘ pour 
into reluctant minds all sorts of eut-and-driew subject-matter’’ about 
teaching. Good supervision, on the other hand, has come to mean, more 
than ever before, purposeful problem solving. This idea is further de- 
veloped in an editorial, ‘‘ Research for Teachers,’’ in the June, 1929, issu 
of the Journal of Educational Research, and in a second editorial, ‘*Su- 
pervision and the Scientifie Method,’’ in the September, 1931, issue o! 
the Journal of Educational Research; and more recently in the writer's 
Introduction to the Scientific Study of Classroom Supervision (D. Apple- 
ton and Company). Buckingham expressed the idea in an editorial on 
‘*The Public-School Teacher as a Research Worker’’ in the April, 1925, 
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sone of the Journal of Educational Research, and later in his book, 


warch for Teachers (Silver, Burdett and Company). Woody expresses 
e idea in an article on ‘‘The Values of Edueational Research to the 
ssroom Teacher’’ in the October, 1927, issue of the Journal of Edu- 
tional Research. 
In opposition to the point of view expressed above is what appears 
be a curious conflict in education. The educational camp appears 
be divided into two groups: (a) the scientifie experimentalists and 
the so-called progressives. The scientific experimentalists are fre- 


ently referred to as formalists, and the so-called progressives as in- 


vibilists, while as a matter of fact it would appear, if each saw the 
ate implications of his position, that the experimentalists are real 
moters of democracy, creative thinking, and respect for individuality, 
d that the so-ealled progressives are ultimately experimentalists—at 
st in terms of Dewey, James, and Pierce. Without settling the age- 
ssue of whether the man is the product of his times or vice versa, 
ppears relatively certain that the followers of Dewey, James, and 
erce have divided themselves into.two groups: one group stressing the 
‘hods of these men (or of their times) ; their methods of work, think- 
etc..—in short, experimentalism; and the other stressing the 
cls of their minds: their tentative hypotheses, their preachments 
democracy, creative thinking, and respect for personality. If the 
ter’s memory serves him correctly, the followers of Herbart also di- 


ded themselves in much the same manner: the one group stressing the 


chologizing and the seientifie study of teaching, and the other stress- 
‘ the five formal steps, correlation or concentration, the culture epoch 


ry, ete..—produets, in reality hypotheses, of Herbart’s psychology. 


The only point that the writer desires to make here is that he believes 
hat there is no fundamental conflict between democratic and scientific 


ervision. The best supervision, after all, is that of purposeful prob- 


solving, 


A. S. Barr 
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REVIEWS 


Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor 
E. J. Ashbaugh, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Swirt, FLrercHer Harper, Federal and 
State Policies in Public School Finance 
in the United States. Boston: Ginn & 
Company, 1931. xvir -++ 472 pp. 

This book’s purpose is to furnish the 
knowledge and evaluation of existing 
practices upon which progress in public 
based. The 
progress thus far made is needlessly and 
indefensibly slow.’’ This not- 
‘‘the 


school finance must be 
is true 


withstanding that more unsound, 


the more disastrous, the more inde- 
fensible in every respect is a fiseal pol- 
icy, the more widely will it be found 
in the support of schools.’’ 

To achieve this purpose the presenta- 
tion is in three parts. Part I traces the 
federal aid to 


chapters covering the creating, 


history of schools with 


inereas- 
ing, and squandering ‘‘the heritage.’’ 
Part II covers state policies with a chap- 
ter on the growth of school costs, four 
chapters on the state’s part in school 
support, two chapters on sources of 
four chapters on 
Part III 


systems of 


school revenues, and 
specific uses of state school aid. 
describes as typical state 
school support, Arkansas in 1921, Dela- 
ware in 1926, Massachusetts in 1922, Utah 
in 1925, and Wisconsin in 1926. 

The method is exclusively that of dis- 
covering the policies and their results 
from the facts of history and of status 
In addition to 


statistical 


in the last years treated. 


important documentary and 
facts, of which he probably has the great- 


est collection in this field in the country, 


310 


Dr. Swift was at pains to get more facts 
by correspondence and interviews, 

The book achieves its purpose, \W) 
Dr. Swift reaches a conclusion, it will st 
reached for anyone to whom facts apy 
He has at 


certain statistical increases if referre 


times even understated, ey 


their bases, would have been even great: 
than he thought. 
Recent developments in state aid ha 
been so rapid that even a Swift 
hardly fly fast enough to keep up wit 
of them. 
facts of all these developments fro 


Furthermore, securing 


umentary sources is an impossibl 
In spite of the difficulties involved, D 
Swift’s portrayal as checked by th 
sonal knowledge of the writer of the 
ditions in several states, seems 
whole to be a fair and accurate « 
Much of the material has appeared 
print before, but it has not been a 
sible except to specialists in finan: 
collect widely seattered publicat 
their field. Dr. Swift has done a dist 
service in bringing the fragments 
gether and making them available i 


book. 


university courses in school finance, st 


This will be highly valuabl 


departments of education, and stat: 
friends of education in 


state who are thinking of a wiser use 


ecials and 
their state school money or of increas 
it. For all such the book will be a g 
mine of useful facts and conclusions. 
CARTER ALEXANDER 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer: 


4 
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KENT, RAYMOND A. 


Higher Education in 

imerica. Boston: Ginn & Company, 
x +- 689 pp. 

editor states in the preface of this 

at too much attention has been 

to opinion and theory in the de- 

nt of the content of courses in 

r education in colleges and universi- 

re attention should be given to 

s regarding the objective features of 

and organization and adminis- 

His statement regarding the de- 

ent of the scientific movement in 

educational institutions leads one 

fer that the book is to be filled with 

s of factual material treated from 

fic standpoint. A glance through 

t of names which appear in the 

f contents adds strength to this 


f the book falls short in achiev- 
purposes which the editor aims to 
lish. It has merit in bringing to- 
er factual treatments and theoretical 
us that are characteristic of a 


ber of distinguished educators. It 


3st les in convenient form material 


has previously been available only 
ittered and fugitive papers and ad- 
esses. Even though the several chap- 
rs were specially written for use in this 
blieation many of them are obviously 
hes of old material and in several in- 
rehashes somewhat hastily and 

sssly done. It is unfortunate that 

rs In reporting factual material were 
bserved before publication. The 
ted bibliographies are rather uni- 
y poor. One imagines that the 
editor of the collection must have 
embarrassed by the fact that some 
the men who had been invited to con- 


were so distinguished that their 
ers could not be rejected. 
The collection is in no proper sense a 
Symposium, It is rather a successful at- 
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tempt to provide a reasonably complete 
treatment of higher education through 
the labor saving device of assembling 
treatments of various phases of the field 
by authorities in the field. The book 
should be useful to anyone who is some- 
what technically interested in higher edu- 
eation. No one who does not have ac- 
cess to a rather large library of the higher 
educational literature of the past ten 
years can afford to be without this 
volume. ARTHUR J. KLEIN 
Ohio State University. 


WATSON, GOODWIN, AND Spence, R. B. 
Educational Problems for Psychologi- 
cal Study. New York: The Maemillan 
Co., 1930. x1 + 252 pp. 

This book represents a new approach to 
the teaching of educational psychology. 
It purports to be a syllabus on the prob- 
lems encountered in everyday classroom 
situations and other types of school activ- 
ity, worked out on the assumption that 
the greater part of a teacher’s success or 
failure may lie in the direction of prob- 
lems of teacher personality, ability to 
guide and direct the whole child, co- 
éperative community effort, and many 
other factors beside the imparting of in- 
formation and the development of skills 
in children. 

It has some fine qualities, but it also 
First of all, 


it covers too much ground inadequately. 


possesses some weaknesses. 


In its 352 pages, including more than 
75 pages of bibliography, an attempt is 
made to cover the following array of top- 
ics, and to present specific problem cases 
for each of the divisions in which the 
major topics might be divided. The chap- 
ter headings indicate the variety of ma- 
terial included: Studying, Measurement, 
General Method, Among Curricula, Spe- 
cial Methods, Extra Curricular Activities, 
Character Training, Delinquency and 
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Problems of Administration, 
Problems of Intellectual Adjustment, Vo- 


cational Psychology, Causes of Individual 


Crime, 


Differences, Emotional Conditioning, Ab- 
normal Psychology, Adult Education, So- 
cial Attitudes, Group and Community Re- 
lationships, Selection and Measurement of 
Teachers, Questions of General Psycho- 
logical Interest, and in the appendix 

A. B. C. of Educational Psychology, Prin- 
ciples of Mental Hygiene, Suggestions for 
Leading Effective Group Thinking, and 


Suggestions for Counseling. 
As an example of what is meant by in- 
adequacy of treatment, let us take the 


In this 


section, covering only 14 pages of case 


chapter devoted to Measurement. 


reports and questions, the following sub- 
topics are brought up: Intelligence, in- 
dividual tests, testing program, character 
tests, measuring morals, rating scales, 
standard and achievement tests, teachers’ 
examinations (new type tests, ete.), and 


It 


ambitious under- 


marks and marking systems. is evi- 
dent that it 


taking, even with the help of a good 


is a very 
bibliography, to present such an array of 
topies adequately, while giving so much 
space to case studies in the narrow limits 
of 14 pages of material. 

the book 


so far as a study text for educational 


The arrangement of is new, 


psychology is concerned. There is prac- 
tically no author discussion of the prob- 
The body of the book is 


composed of case reports gathered from 


lems introduced. 


all fields of educational practice, each of 
which is followed by a series of four or 
five questions covering phases of inter- 
It 


know just exactly what level of students 


pretation of each case. is hard to 


the book is designed to help. The cases 
are simply and clearly stated, but proper 
interpretation and utilization of the de- 


sired psychological principles is left en- 
tirely in the hands of the student and the 
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viewpoint of the reviewer, the book 


discussion leader of the group. 


om ¢} 
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be most valuable as a supplementary text 


in a course where the psychological | 


ciples had received emphasis in som: 


crete form. The syllabus would, hx 


provoke a meaningless maze of mi 


Wwever 


xed 


ideas and foundationless thinking in t 


familiar wi 


of 


psychology and mental hygiene. 


of 


fundamental 


case anyone not 


principles 


trained teacher in the field would 


particularly helped by this book, for wit 


no adequate library facilities there 


th 


+ 


educations 


The ul 


not he 


would 


be no opportunity to check one’s r 
f m 


tions to the problems in the light o 


ern thought. 


There are some distinct advantages 


book, however. 


owning such a 


It 


sents an outline of the major problems 


educational psychology so 
teacher of psychology may find | 
utilizing the contents in connection 


course in educational psychology. 


filled with cases of everyday experien 


that 


lr 
lei] 


will 


It 


which offer practical illustrative and dis 


cussion material for small groups. 


topieal bibliography. The author 
rendered a distinct service in bring 


gether these sources of material. 


In the appendix of the book is pr 


sented the fundamental principles « 


cational psychology and mental hygie 


and also suggestions for leading effecti 


group thinking and for counseling. 


ing t 


Bu 


most of all it is valuable for its extensiy 


»f edu 


T 


material, along with Chapter XIX 


Questions of General Psychological Inter 


est, is a great help to the book, and 
not to be submerged in the back 


book. 


ot 


These principles are essential 


the proper use of the syllabus, and p 


val 


ably would have been of greater 
had they been worked into the body 
the book. 

I am glad I have the book. It repre 
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» in the right direction and 


: < ilate many teachers of edu- 
text . hology to take the dry and 
; attractive psychological prin- 
biples i clothe them with the vitality 
. fe as found in everyday class- 
a ? practice Bert A. NASH 
t ty of Kansas. 
ons 
Bromm, Grace E., AND Smiru, Nina B, 
+) ictivities in the Primary 
writ Boston: Ginn & Company, 
(+ 376 pp. 
se interested in the development of 
Beient method in edueation will wel- 
( th appearance of Reading Activi- 
8 t uw Primary Grades by Grace E. 
I Btorm and Nila B. Smith. Many writers, 
§ in attempting to be practical, fail to 
Ftress sufficiently the theory underlying 
t r lures whieh they suggest. Storm 
, Smith have made a distinet econtri- 
bution to the field of primary reading in 
that they have given a scholarly and 
Reientific presentation of the subject. 
Bu , provided for an intelligent in- 
: t tation of reading method in the 
] y grades by giving a background 
t of the history of content and method, 
the social eonditions that have caused 
re ranges, and scientific research in reading. 
terial is clearly and simply writ 
t s illustrated by many concrete 
LN ‘ es. Each chapter is introduced by 
tline of the content that follows, 
s concluded by a brief, concise sum- 
| f the main points that have been 
ted in the chapter. The bibliogra- 
, es are, for the most part, selective, 
sic, and up to date. The subject in 
i f its phases is presented in the light 
‘! the contributions of experimental 
\ the field of reading. 
‘he content of the book is divided into 
Hiree parts: Baekground, Procedure, and 
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Testing and Remedial Work. The first 
division gives a brief historical account 
of the three successive stages of method— 
the alphabetic, the sound, and the word 
through which reading passed before 
reaching its present status. The reviewer 
regrets to find extreme condensation 
which stresses the wide gap between the 
MeGuffey ’s series and the present day 
readers of ‘‘fact and realistic material 
based upon the child’s experiences in a 
natural environment.’’ Some mention of 
the materials which show the gradual 
change after 1880 would supply a needed 
transition. The changing social needs, as 
the potent factor in the development of 
reading content and method, and the in- 
fluence of scientific investigations upon 
instruction are effectively emphasized. 
The psychological basis for motivation 
is explained in simple terms, and the 
motives that are suggested for the dif- 
ferent types of reading activities are 
made very concrete by the accompanying 
photographie illustrations. The investi- 
gations in eye-movement and the results 
of important findings to the teaching of 
reading are briefly surveyed. 

The second division of the book, Pro- 
cedure, gives in illustrative detail diseus- 
sions, suggestions, and type lessons for 
reading activities in the kindergarten and 
each of the primary grades. Specific sug- 
gestions are made for the equipment and 
arrangement of the classroom which is 
conducive to good reading, and the fune- 
tion of the kindergarten in the reading 
program is clearly pointed out. The top- 
ies which receive special attention in the 
chapters are reading in the first, second, 
and third grades are: general and spe- 
cifie objectives, essential activities, vari- 
ous experiences which serve as reading 
stimuli, time allotment, relationship be- 
tween silent and oral reading, specific 
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reading abilities, desirable levels of 
achievement, and testing results. The 
discussion of phonetics and word-recogni- 
tion surveys the investigations that have 
been made in the field of phonetic analy- 
sis. The limitations of experimental evi- 
dence in this subject are pointed out, and 
the different methods of teaching are ex- 
plained. The authors attempt to meet the 
ever-present problem of seatwork by giv- 
ing a great variety of seatwork activities 
related to reading. One might question 
some details of method, such as having 
primary children write out answers to 
questions (pp. 193 and 195). On the 
whole, however, this book is probably the 
most reliable guide that is available. 

The last division, Testing and Remedial 
Work, stresses the values, the preparation, 
the giving, and the scoring of informal 
(‘*home-made’’) tests and gives abun- 
dant illustrations of the different types. 
The purposes, principles for selection, and 
the use of standard reading tests are 
clearly stated, and the most widely-used 
Standardized Primary-Reading Tests are 
described. The phases and causes of 
reading deficiencies, and specific remedial 
measures are included in the closing chap- 
ter. This part of the book should prove 
of invaluable service to both the teacher 
and the supervisor of primary reading. 

This textbook meets a real need in col- 
lege courses in primary reading and in 
the primary classroom. The organization, 
the style, and the content combine to ac- 
complish in a large measure the purpose 
stated by the authors: ‘‘to present prac- 
tical information and methods of pro- 
cedure in such form that both teachers 
and supervisors will find it a helpful 
guide in the study of the problems of the 
reading class.’’ 


Cora M. MartTIN 
University of Teras. 


Vol. 24, No.4 


MCALLISTER, JANE ELLEN. The Trai. 
ing of Negro Teachers in Louisian 
New York: Columbia University, 1929 
vi + 95 pp. 


The aims of this study, as stated by 
the author, are as follows: , 


1. To give the necessary national, se 
tional, and local background for the uw 
derstanding of the Louisiana situation 

2. To deseribe actual conditions for 
training teachers in Louisiana. 

3. To point out some weaknesses in 
the present program of teacher training 

4. To encourage Louisiana to mak 
even greater improvement by showing 
what North Carolina, with similar handi 
caps, has done. 

5. To make constructive recommenda 
tions regarding the training of teachers 
in Louisiana, 


Within the limitations imposed by the 
brevity of the study, all these aims hay 
been excellently carried out. Especiall; 
well done is the sketching of the back 
ground against which the constructiv 
portion of the study is projected. T 
pages devoted to existing conditions 
weaknesses, and needs in the Louisiana 
program for the training of Negr 
teachers give an illuminating cross-sec 
tion of an educational problem which is 
too little understood even by those who 
live constantly in close contact with it. 

In making definite suggestions for » 
future program in teacher training, tlh 
author necessarily ventures from a field 
of verifiable data into one closely akin 
to prophecy. The program is good if 
the prophecy comes true. But changes 
in the whole range of Negro education 
are taking place so rapidly that it 1 
hardly possible to guess at the develop 
ments of the next twenty years on tli 
basis of what has happened in the past 
twenty. Witness a single event of tre 
mendous importance for Negro educa 
tion in Louisiana, which came about 
while the present study was in the press 
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—the development of the plans for the 
splendid new Dillard University of New 
Yrlean It seems probable that the 
ef value of the volume will be his- 
torieal rather than predictive. 
Rut it has another .walue which should 
t be overlooked, although it may ap- 
pear to be a sort of by-product of the 
tuly. Merely to be told that there are 
till sections of our country where forty- 
five dollars are being spent on the educa- 
tion of a child of one race while a child 
f another race in the same locality must 
ng with eight dollars; where 71 
of the teachers in rural schools 
had less than two years of training 
nd elementary grades; where there 
} state approved high schools for 
hildren of the white race, and only four 
for an approximately equal number of 
hildren of the Negro race—these facts 
fer a challenge of the first order to all 
who believe that in a reasonably equal 
nee for a sound education for ‘all 
the children of all the people,’’ lies the 
key to the success or failure of our ex- 
riment in democracy. 
Henry W. 
Tougaloo, 


Coss 


Tougaloo College, Miss. 


Stone, CLARENCE R. Supervision of the 
Elementary School. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1929. xix + 573 pp. 
This book is intended primarily for the 

Its 

nant purpose is to put into the hands of 


elementary school principal. domi- 
this school officer the techniques for ac- 


coéperatively, superior class- 
It represents an en- 


‘make 


instruction. 
help the principal 
good’? in the proposition; that the su- 
pervisor and the teacher and the pupil 
8 greater than the teacher and the pu- 
pil. The book also offers specific help 
t one engaged in the field of gen- 
eral supervision, and claims particular 


avor to 


any 
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adaptation as a textbook in university 
and college courses in the supervision of 
instruction. Within the bounds of sev- 
enteen chapters, the author deals con- 
eretely and clearly, although at times 
tritely, with the problems of the 
jectives of supervision by the principal, 


ob- 


how the principal may find time for su- 
pervision, relationships between the prin- 
cipal and other supervisors, general su- 
pervisory techniques which have been 
used, methods of determining supervisory 
needs in a school, and the supervision of 
of elementary school 
sub jects. 

There 


original 


each the twelve 
is nothing particularly new or 
in the field of supervision of- 
fered in the book. In fact, large blocks 
of it are quotations from the yearbooks 
of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, the Department of Superin- 
tendence, and the National Society for 
the Study of Education. The author has 
in an unusually clear and usable style, 
however, assembled what has already been 
written in the field of supervision, and or- 
ganized it around the commonest prob- 
lems which an elementary school prin- 
cipal must meet. He has organized it 
also with a definite purpose in mind, that 
of ‘‘making teachers intelligently self- 
helpful, rather than merely imitative of 
procedures set for them.’’ Some of his 
readers will no doubt be disappointed 
that such a large share of his illustra- 
tions of desirable educational practices 
are drawn from the schools of the far 
west. In fact his definite avoidance of 
any mention of certain centers and fields 
makes wonder whether 
ignorant of them or 
deliberately ignored 


of research one 
the author is 
whether he has 
them. 

An outstanding feature of the book, 
and possibly the author’s greatest contri- 
bution is the group of ‘‘standards’’ or 
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**principles’’ which form the skeleton of cipal to-day ean afford to ignore | 


practically every chapter. They are brief problem. He cannot adequately lead 


recommendations, usually a sentence in teachers without knowing some 


length, of what the author finds to be about it. No movement in modern ed 
g 


the best present practice in regard to tion probably has greater significa 


elementary school vroblems. Many Certainly nothing has zreater possi] 


hours of futile search and aimless trial ties for disintegrating the elemen: 


and error gestures may be saved the school if ignorantly handled. Yet y 


principal by reference to these ‘‘stand- Stone searcely mentions the whole » 


ards.’’ A regrettable weakness, however, ment. 


in connection with them is the infrequent In spite of omissions, and the men: 
reference to the specific pieces of re- of these should not be inferred as ref] 
i search which would substantiate the au- tions on what is included, this book pr 


thor’s recommendation of each standard. ably offers one of the most concise 


To those who wish to use the book asa 2nd_=susable handbooks = which has 


text with classes studying supervision, no been prepared for the elementary se! 
doubt the ‘‘ problems for study, reports, Principal. MAUDE McBrooy 
and diseussion’’ found at the close of State University of Iowa. 


each chapter will prove valuable. For the 


most part, these suggested assignments BaTson, LIONEL. A Select Bibliogray) 


are stimulating and replete with possi- of Modern Economic Theory, 1870-192 

bilities. Almost without exception they New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1! ' 

represent practical problems, They are This volume, obviously intended 

frequently too long, however, often indi- English students, presents a fairly « 

eating work which it would take several plete subject index in the field of | 

weeks to accomplish, and they ask for nomic Theory. Every phase of Eeor 

decisions on questions which the most Theory is covered from value to , 
43 


noted edueators in the country admit that finance. Its value to American 


we as yet have no solution for. dents particularly in the larger 


One respect in which the book ismost § leges and universities may be doubt 


disappointing and altogether inadequate inasmuch as the libraries in such instit 


is the dearth of material in regard to a__itions generally earry exhaustive ref 


problem of absorbing importance to su- ence citations to authors and s 
pervisors, that of so-called child-centered matter. E. 8. To 
activities in the school program. No prin- Miami University. 
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Madison, Wisconsin. 


BULLETINS 

‘*The Distribution 

of Teachers of Vocational 

in Kentucky: Its Relation 

Distribution of Aid and to Teacher 

ining,’’ Bulletin of the Bureau of 
e, University of Kentucky, 
reh, 1931), 113 pp. 

tains a statement of the problem, 

ly of the distribution of depart- 


{ONDS, CARSTE. 
Time 


ori ilture 


voeational agriculture, how 


vocational agriculture dis- 


the relation of bases 


rs of 
ted their time, 
, Various non-vocational activities, 
the distribution of time of Kentucky 


, with eonelusions. 


s, Relation to Col- 
of Some Factors Other 
‘han Intelligence,’’ Archives of Psy- 
No. 131 (July, 1931), 55 pp. 
\ correlation study of college achieve- 


attitude, 


Grades 


personality, recreation, 


curricular activities, ete., with a 


of 


graphy. 


ary previous investigations and 


Ss, Mary H. S., Director. 
Vocational Training 
122 East 25th Street, 
The Vocational Ser- 
September, 1930. 


Oppor- 
for 

York City. 
w York City: 
Juniors, 


nifies 


for 
pp. 
is bulletin contains a of 


minors may 


statement 
conditions under which 


k, with a list of schools offering op- 


31 


Address all communications relative to research abstracts and & 
bibliographies to Editor A. 8. Barr, University of Wisconsin, 


portunities for vocational training in New 
York City. 


HENMON, V. A. C., AND Hout, F.O. ‘‘A 

Report on the Administration of Scho- 
Aptitude Tests to 34,000 High 
Seniors in Wisconsin 1929 
Bulletin of the 
of Wisconsin, Serial No. 1786, 


Series No. 1570 (June, 1931), 


lastic 
School 
1930,’’ 


in 
and University 
General 
104 pp. 

Contains a statement of the problem, 
an of the results of the Ohio 
State University Psychological Test 
16,000 high school seniors in Wisconsin, 


analysis 
on 


an intention to 
did 


and community 


scores for those declaring 


enter college, scores for those who 


not enter college, school 


differences in scholastic aptitude; sex 
differences, occupational preferences, pa- 
occupation, the selection of stu- 
different institutions, the 
and courses 
all relation to 
aptitude; the of 
aptitude tests in predicting success 
of 


prediction of college achieve- 


rental 


dents by selee- 


tion by colleges, schools, 


within an institution- in 


scholastic value scho- 
lastic 
in college, combinations various cri- 
teria on the 
ment, and personality measurements and 


scholastic achievement. 


A Study of 
Educa- 


Thesis 


Horstick, SIMON MOoTTER. 
for Public 
Doctor’s 


Sources of Revenue 

tion New Jersey. 
in Education, Philadelphia: 
1931. 140 pp. 


Contains a statement of the problem; 


in 
University 


of Pennsylvania, 
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wealth, duty, and effort; the economic 
factors as bases of taxation; the sug- 


gested plan of taxation, and an appendix. 


Live, Epwin 8. ‘‘Constitutional Basis 
of Public School Education,’’ United 
States Department of the Interior 
Leaflet, No. 40 (July, 1931), 11 pp. 

A statistical analysis of constitutional 
provisions relating to the organization of 
schools, their support and control. 


Murray, GeorGe STEPHEN. Accounting 
for Depreciation of School Buildings. 
New Haven, Connecticut, 1930. 

A mimeographed bulletin setting forth 
the problem and its importance, commer- 
cial and municipal depreciation practices, 
the depreciation of school buildings, prin- 
ciples of depreciation, the technique for 


computing depreciation allowance, ete. 


NewMaArkK, Davin. A Study of a Class in 
the Philadelphia Normal School. Doc- 
tor’s Thesis in Education. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania, 
1931. 150 pp. 

Contains a statement of the problem, 
the characteristics of this class, the rela- 
tionships between normal school achieve- 
ment and pre-normal school status, nor- 
mal school achievement and normal school 
status, and normal school achievement 


and social background. 


‘‘The Outlook for Rural Education,’’ 
Reseerch Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association, IX (September, 
1931), 231-302. 

Contains chapters on the scope of the 
problem of rural education, efficient units 
of administration, adequate financing, 
better attendance in rural schools, a liv- 
ing and growing curriculum, better 
teaching in rural schools, rural school in- 
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terpretation, trained teachers for rural 
schools, secondary school opportunities 
for rural children, rural school buildings 
and equipment, rural teachers and help 
ful supervision, and bibliography. 


RADTKE, BRUNO. (Studienrat, Berlin, 
Germany; Exchange Master, London, 
England, 1929-30; Visiting Instructor 
University of Kansas, 1930-31.) ‘‘Some 
Observations on German and Englis 
Education in Elementary and Second 
ary Schools,’’ Kansas Studies in Ed 
cation, II (June, 1931), 36 pp. 
Contains comments upon the school 

ganization in Germany following th 

World War, changes in method, the 

riculum, the youth movement, and rel: 

tion to outside agencies. The second 
part of the bulletin relates to recent 
velopments in the English school systems 


SuERBON, FLORENCE BROWN, AND FERRI 
Emity. ‘‘The Experience and O; 
ions of 350 Married Women Graduates 
of the University of Kansas: wit 
Reference to the University Curricu! 
and Problems of the American Home,”’ 
Kansas Studies in Education, I 
(June, 1931), 30 pp. 

Contains an analysis of the expressed 
opinions of 350 married women graduates 
of the University of Kansas with ref 
ence to the University curriculum in 
lation to the various aspects of the d 
mestic life of these women. 


Srretcu, Lorena B. ‘‘The Relation 
Problem Solving Ability in Arithmet 
to Comprehension in Reading,’’ Georg 
Peabody College for Teachers Conti 
tions to Education, No. 87 (1931 
47 pp. 

An experimental study from which the 
author concludes that the training of st 
dents for definite and specific purposes 2s 
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rural inceribed in this investigation is dis- EHINGER, GERTRUDE. ‘‘ Decline of Apti- 
‘ities tinctly worth while. tudes with Age (Déclin des Aptitudes / 
lings avec l’Age),’’ Archives de Psychologie, 
elp Woopy, Ctirrorp. ‘‘ Results of the May XXIII (April, 1931), 67-73. 
Testing Programs in the Elementary and From an experimental study of factory 
High Schools of Michigan, 1931,’’ Bu- and non-factory workers, the author 
rlin, of Educational Reference and Re- shows that there is a decline in aptitude ' 
lon. h Bulletin, No. 140 (August 30, with age, but that the amount of decline 
tor 1931), 47 pp. varies with the kind of life of the subject. 
me This report gives the results of the 
lis testing program which was carried on in FREEMAN, FRANK N., AND Hoerer, CaRo- 


nd ‘ mentary and high schools of the LYN. ‘*An Experimental Study of the 
lementary ¢ gh 


Influence of Motion Picture Films on 


Michigan during the second week 
Behavior,’’ Journal of Educational 


May, 1931 

Psychology, XXII (September, 1951), 
the \TIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 411-425. 

SUPERVISION An experimental study carried on in 
Bri tivo, Mary. Howarp, Bonnie C.,_ two fifth and two sixth grade classes with 
inp Moperow, GERTRUDE. ‘‘Super- and without films in health instruction. 
visory Reading Program,’’ Educational The film group gained less on the infor- 
8 Uethod. XI (October, 1931), 32-38. mation test, a slightly greater use of the 
rhe authors set up a remedial program toothbrush, 
showing with reference to materials read, 


n reading with statistical results show- ‘ 
, , and slightly better results from a dental 
that there is a marked increase in . rt 

examination. The differences are, how- 
ng ability after the application of 
manoeniiies ever, for the most part, slight and in- 
program, 

conclusive. 


TURNEY, AUSTIN H., AND Hype, M. F. 
IT ‘The Attitude of Junior High School GUILER, WALTER ScrIBNER. ‘‘ Difficulties 
Pupils Toward Ability Grouping,’’ Encountered by High-School Graduates 
ed School Re vie Ww, XXXIX (October, in the Use of Pronouns, ’’ School Re- 
es 1931), 597-607. view, XXXIX (October, 1931), 622- 


626. 


uestionnaire study of the re- 
An analysis of the difficulties encoun- 


sponses of 645 junior high-school pupils ering ee : 
bil Pur tered by 625 high-school graduates in 
to amlitv grouping. 

7 groupmé applying 16 principles of pronoun usage 


found in the Guiler-Henry Diagnostic 
EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF LEARNING Test in Gri thes 
est in Grammatical Usage. 
AND TEACHING 
Be, Hue M. ‘‘Study Habits of Haven, 8. Epson. ‘‘The Relative Effort 


Teachers College Students,’’ Journal of Children of Native vs. Foreign Born 
of Educational Psychology, XXII Parents,’’ Journal of Educational Psy- 
(October, 1931), 538-543. chology, XXII (October, 1931), 523- 
The author presents evidence on the 535. 

study habits of college students and the A statistical study from which the au- 


relation of these to scholastic standards. thor concludes that children of foreign 
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born parents secure higher achievement 
quotients than children of native born 


parents. Bibliography. 


Hurp, A. W. ‘‘The Workbook as an In- 
structional Aid,’’ School Review, 
XXXIX (October, 1931), 608-616. 

An experimental study of the lecture 
and supervised study, work-sheet method. 
The experimental findings were somewhat 
in conflict; the author concludes that 
work sheets tend to help pupils, but that 


they are not indispensable. 


Knicut, F. B., AND E. ‘*Tempo- 
rary Lapses in Ability and Error in 
Arithmetie,’’ Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XXXII (October, 1931), 111-124. 
Temporary lapses in ability rather than 

a thorough-going disability account for 

error in certain definite situations. The 

author offers evidence that diffieulty is a 

function of position, attention, fatigue, 


ete. 


Lee. Dorris May, AND LEE, J. MURRAY. 
‘¢Some Relationships Between Algebra 
and Geometry, Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXII (October, 


1931), 551-560. 


4 study of the relationship between 
algebra and geometry from the use of 
marks, achievement test scores, and abil 


itv test scores. 


Loomis, CHARLES P., AND Moran, ANNA 
May. ‘* Relation Retween Use of Dif- 
ferent Parts of Speech in Written 
Composition and Mental Ability,’’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXII (September, 1931), 465-475. 

In this experimental study the author 
finds the coefficient of correlation between 
the percentage of articles used and men- 
tal age is .52, between the percentage of 


articles and voeabulary test .45, and be- 


tween the percentage of articles and th MEME aor 


average school grades 51. 


McELwee, Epna Wituts. Stud; 
Retardation and Special Instruction 
Reading,’’ Elementary School Jo 
XXXII (October, 1931), 135-145 
Six experimental groups of 30 cl 

each were studied. The author finds that G 

special instruction to small groups, classi 


fied homogeneously, decreases retardation 


Meru, Ricuarp. ‘‘With Respect to t 
Theory of Factors (A Propos l 
Théorie des Facteurs), =Archive 
Psychologt, XXII (December, 195 
328-332. 
A response to Spearman’s article in th 


same issue of Archives de Psycholog é 


Otsox, C. ‘A Study of Class 
room Behavior,’’ Journal of Educ 
tional Psychology, XXII (September 
1931), 449-454. 

A study of the amount of whispering 
in an elementary school. The evidence 
suggested that the more intelligent and 
scholarly whispered somewhat less 


the other children. \ 


SpraRMAN, C. ‘*The Theory of Factors 
(La Théorve des Factewrs),’’ Arch 
de Psychologie, XXII (December, 
1930), 313-327. 
Dr. Spearman presents his own poin 
of view again, with criticisms of 
points of view of Kelley and Meili. 


Turney, Austin H. ‘‘ Intelligence, M 
tivation, and Achievement,’’ Jo | 
of Educational Psychology, X XI 
(September, 1931), 426-434. 

The author presents data relative to 65 
juniors and 48 seniors in the University 
of Minnesota High School on the inter 


a 
by HA 


1981] 


lations between marks, chronological 


ental age, industry, 


perseverance, 
The data 
to emphasize the present and im- 


lability, and ambition. 


nee of the factor of motivation. 


ADJUSTMENT, GUIDANCE, AND 
WELFARE 
cu, RALPH H., AND Gerum, ELIza- 
‘Vocational Interests and Types 
Educational 
1931), 


lity,’’ Journal of 


XXII (October, 


choloaqy, 

tatistieal study from which the au- 
neludes that the terms ‘‘social,’’ 
cannot 


et,’’ and ‘*mechanical’ 


for three homogeneous, mutually 


lent, and collectively exhaustive 


ries of ability. 


y, O. ‘* Mechanical ‘ Aptitude’ 
Mechanical ‘ Ability’ Study in 
Journal of Educational Psy- 
XXII (October, 1931), 517- 


ritieal discussion of these concepts 
in the Cox and Minnesota 
There appears 


ployed 
hanical aptitude tests. 
he some confusion of concepts in the 
They are, 
internal 
Cox, on the other hand, seems to hold the 


esota tests. however, su- 


to Cox’s in consistency. 
re securely tenable theoretical position. 


MAN, Harvey C., AND Witty, Pau 

‘One More Study of Permanence 
Journal of Educational 
XXII (October, 1931), 


Interest,’ 
sychology, 
192. 

statistical study of the vocational in- 
rests of children between 8% and 18% 
vars of age, indicating that certain vo- 
tional interests cannot be permanent, 
others may be more permanent, and 

t interests are symptomatic of ability 


only to a limited degree. 


RESEARCH ABSTRACTS 


CURRICULUM RESEARCH 
Batrp, Don O. ‘*A Voeabulary Study 
of Biology Notebooks of Fifty Repre- 
sentative Secondary New 
York State,’’? Journal of Educational 
XXII (October, 1931), 


Schools in 


2-516. 

A listing of words found in notebooks 
not found in Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word 
Book, 
that 
more or less peculiar to itself. 


from which the author concludes 


biology has a technical vocabulary 


BROENING, ANGELA M. ‘‘Co-operative 

Research in English,’ 
Bulletin of Education, X 
10-13 

A summary of research studies pursued 
in the field of English in the Baltimore 
publie schools during the academic year 
1930-3 


Curriculum 
Baltimore 
(September, 1931), 


OssurRN, W. J. ‘‘Constitution of Our 
Courses in Principles of Teaching,’’ 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XVII (October, 1931), 544-551. 
The author 

three books on the principles 

and finds that the term ‘‘principles of 
teaching’’ has little constant meaning as 
used in different teacher training insti- 


analyzes the contents of 


of teaching 


tutions. 


MEASUREMENTS, STATISTICS, AND METHODS 
OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
CATTELL, Psycue. ‘‘Constant Changes 

in the Stanford-Binet IQ,’’ Journal of 

Educational Psychology, XXII (Octo- 

ber, 1931), 544-550. 

When a Stanford-Binet Test 
peated within a period of three or four 
months the author finds that the experi- 
ence gained from taking the first test 


is re- 


results in a median gain of four or five 
points in IQ. 
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lege Teachers’ Classroom Tests,’’ Edu- 

cational Administration and Super- 

vision, XVII (October, 1931), 535-543. 

A summary of a study made to deter- 
mine the reliability of instructors’ class- 
room tests in the Colorado State Teachers 
College, 1930-31, from which the author 
finds that the reliability coefficients of 
teachers college tests vary from about 
.60 to .95. 


KAULFERS, WALTER VINCENT. ‘‘ Present 
Status of Prognosis in Foreign Lan- 
guage,’’ School Review, XXXIX 
(October, 1931), 585-596. 

Contains bibliography of 51 titles with 


summary of the findings of these sev- 
eral investigations with reference to the 


status of prognosis in foreign language. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CHARTERS, W. W., AND OTHERS. ‘‘ An- 
nual Report of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity,’’ Educational Research Bulletin, 
X (September 16, 1931), 311-338. 
Contains a general report of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research of Ohio 
State University and its several divi- 
sions, namely, appointments, reference, 
editorial, tests, personnel, survey, cur- 
riculum, and motion picture studies. 


CLAPAREDE, E. ‘‘The Point of View of 
Psychology and the Point of View of 
the Subject (Point de Vue du Psycho- 
logue et Point de Vue du Sujet),’’ 
Archives de Psychologie, XXIII (April, 
1931), 1-24. 

A discussion of a number of miscon- 
ceptions in the field of psychology grow- 
ing out of the confusion of two points of 
view, namely, the point of view of psy- 
chology as a subject and the point of 


HEILMAN, J. D. ‘‘ The Reliability of Col- 


view of the subject. The author djs 
cusses introspection, the stimulus-errg 
subjectivity and objectivity, and vers; 
hende and erklarende psychology from 
these two points of view. 


Hutu, CLaRK L. ‘‘Goal Attraction an 
Directing Ideas Conceived as Ha 
Phenomena,’’ Psychological 
XXXVIII (November, 1931), 487-506 
The author discusses the matter 

motivation by distinguishing between 

goal attraction and drive. 


JENKINS, GLADYS GARDNER. ‘‘ Factors 
Involved in Children’s Friendships,’ 
Journal of Educational Psycholog 
XXII (September, 1931), 440-448 
The study includes 280 junior hig 

school boys and girls of Riverside, Ca 

fornia. The author found a correlati 
of .716 for social-economic status 
parents, .470 for chronological age, a1 

423 for mental age in the friendships 


of these boys and girls. 


MEILI, RicHArRD. ‘‘ Perceptions of Chil 
dren and the Gestalt Psychology (Lé 
Perceptions des Enfants et la Psychol 
gie de la Gestalt),’’ Archives de Psy 
chologie, XXIII (April, 1931), 25-44 
The author offers experimental evi 

dence to support the point of view that 

the integrations of children are simpler 
and more primitive than those of adults 

Children are incapable of realizing con 

plicated structures. 


NEW TESTS 
BLAISDELL, J. G. Instructional Tests \ 
Biology. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company, 1951. 
A series of 25 tests consisting of § 
tests on animal biology, 6 on human bi 
ology, 7 on plant biology, and 4 summary 
tests on special and general subjects. 
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The Eighth Annual Nation-Wide Test- 
Program, conducted by the Public 
| Publishing Company, consists of 


three projects: 


oject I. 

Ton, J. T., AND Pressey, 8. L. Sea- 
Pressey Minimal Essentials Tests 
English Composition. Bloomington, 

Illinois: Public Sehool Publishing 
Company, 1926. 
y, 8S. L. Pressey Diagnostic Tests 
English Composition. Bloomington, 
[llinois: Publie Sehool Publishing 


Company, 1923. 


et II. 
son, T. L. Public School Achieve- 
ment Tests, Forms 3 and 4. Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: Publie School Publish- 


g Company, 1931. 


ect III. 

GREN, PauL V., AND ReErpy, ANN. 
Sangren-Reidy Instructional Tests in 
frithmetic. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Publie Sehool Publishing Company, 
1931. 


In- 
tructional Tests in Physics. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company, 1931. 

\ series of 25 tests in physics similar 
the chemistry tests described below. 


JENN, R., AND WELTON, Louis E. 
Instructional Tests in Chemistry. 
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Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company, 1931. 


A series of 36 tests dealing with chemi- 
cal phenomena and principles, industrial 
processes, vocabulary, numerical prob- 
lems, laboratory work, interpretation of 
diagrams, and biography. 


GREENE, H. A., JORGENSEN, A. N., AND 
Ketiey, V. H. Jowa Silent Reading 
Test. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company, 1931. 


The test measures four major aspects 
of silent reading ability, namely, compre- 
hension, organization, ability to locate 
information, and rate of reading. The 
tests are designed for use in grades nine 
to thirteen, inclusive. 


LEONARD, Epirn M. Rating Sheet for 
Predicting Teaching Success. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

A graphic rating scale covering per- 
sonal and professional equipment of 
teachers, the technique of teaching, and 


results. 


LEONARD, J. Paut. Leonard Diagnostic 
Test in Punctuation and Capitalization. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 


Book Company, 1931. 

This test enables the teacher to deter- 
mine the extent of pupils’ mastery of 
correct punctuation and capitalization 
practices. There are two forms, equal in 
difficulty, for use in grades five to twelve. 
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Address all research news and communications to Editor yw 
Carter V. Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, . 
a Cincinnati, Ohio. . 


How Three National Surveys of Educa- Francis T. Spaulding, Harvard Univer 
tion Are Progressing.—For the first time sity; and O. I. Frederick, Office of 
in its history, the Office of Education, Education. 

U. 8. Department of the Interior, is con- 2. Horizontal Organization and See 

ducting three national education surveys: ondary-School Population,—Graysi n N., 

(1) Secondary Edueation, (2) Teacher Kefauver, Columbia University; and 

Preparation, and (3) School Finance. Vietor H. Noll and C. Elwood Drake, 
Forty-nine types of inquiry forms in Office of Education. 


the Secondary Education Survey were 3. School-District Organization for the 
sent out to approximately 22,000 high Administration and Supervision of See- 
schools, publie and private. Approxi- ondary Education——Fred Engelhardt 


mately 15,000 schools, through the co- University of Minnesota; and William H 
jperation of state superintendents, city Zeigel, Office of Education. 

superintendents, and principals, returned 4. Special 
the questionnaires to the Office of Edu- 


eation. 


Problems in Reorganiza- 
tion,—William M. Proctor and Scovei § 
Mayo, Stanford University. 

On the basis of the information ob- 5. Characteristics of Small Hich 
Schools —W. H. Gaumnitz and P. Roy 
Brammell, Office of Education. 

6. Study of Selected Secondary 
Schools in Smaller Communities and 
Rural Areas,—Emery N. Ferriss, Cornell 
University; and P. Roy Brammell, Office 
of Education. 

7. Guidance,—William C. Reavis, Uni 
versity of Chicago. 


tained, schools to be visited were selected. 
Personal visits by fourteen specialists ex- 
tended over a period of four months last 
Spring, each specialist traveling an aver- 
age of from 10,000 to 15,000 miles. Vis- 
its were made to schools whose inquiry 
forms showed new practices or to those 
recommended by state authorities and in- 
formed educators as being progressive. 


During the summer, data on all inquiry 


forms were tabulated and this fall the 8. Administrative and Supervisory 
data will be organized and prepared for Staff,—Fred Engelhardt, University of 
publication. This survey will be com- Minnesota; and William H. Zeigel, Office 
pleted June 30, 1932. L. V. Koos of the of Education. 

University of Chicago is associate di- 9. Practices in the Selection and Aj 


rector of the Secondary Education Survey. pointment of Teachers,—W. 8. Deffen 
The twenty-four projects which make baugh and William H. Zeigel, Office « 

up this survey and the specialists in Education. 

charge are as follows: 10. Provisions for Individual Differ 
1. Secondary-School Reorganization ences, Marks and Marking Systems, and 
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s for Promotion for Pupils,—Roy O. 
Office of Education. 
School Publicity,—Belmont Far- 
National Edueation Association. 
Curriculum,—A. K. Loomis, Uni- 
\f Chieago; and E. 8. Lide, Office 
eation. 
Dora V. Smith, University of 


Languages,—Helen M. Eddy. 


of Iowa. 

Anne E. Pierce, University of 
Mathematics —E. S. Lide, Office of 
Edu 


nee, 


tion. 

Wilbur L. 
if Chieago. 
lies—Wm. G. Kimmel, Uni- 


Beauchamp, Uni- 


Social St 
rsity of Minnesota. 
Extra-Curriculum Activities and 
fon-Athletie Inter-Scholastie Contests,— 
liam C. Reavis and George E. Van- 
ke, University of Chicago. 
Inter-Scholastic 


Roy Brammell, 


14. Intra-Mural and 
Athletic Contests,—P. 
Office of Education. 

15. Articulation of High Schools and 
Colleges,—P. Roy Brammell. 

16. Physical Education and Health 
Supervision,—P. Roy Brammell. 

17. Legal and Other Regulatory Pro- 
visions Affecting Secondary Schools,— 
Ward W. Keesecker, Office of Education. 

18. Research Initiated by the Schools, 

William H. Zeigel, Office of Education. 

19. Supervision of Instruction,—Roy 
©. Billett and O. I. Frederick, Office of 
Edueation, 

20. Registration and Schedule Mak- 
ing,—B. Lamar Johnson, Office of Edu- 
eation. 

21. Library Service,—B. Lamar John- 
son. 

22. Special Reorganizations,—Leonard 
V. Koos, University of Chicago. 
Education for Ne- 


23. Seeondary 
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groes,—Ambrose Caliver, Office of Edu- 
eation. 
24. Growth Public 


Olfice 


and Trends in 
Junior Colleges,—O. I. Frederick, 
of Education. 

A total of 980,000 questionnaires were 
sent out by the Office of Education for 
the Teacher Survey to all 


public-school employees from the nursery 


Edneation 
school to junior college. Approximately 
463,000 were returned, state returns aver- 


aging from 9 percent to 75 percent. 
New Jersey teachers returned the most 
inquiry forms, while Pennsylvania teach- 
ers were 2 close second. 

One-third of the questionnaires were 
sent direct to city superintendents in cit- 
ies of 10,000 population, and the remain- 
ing two-thirds were distributed by state 
superintendents to areas of less than 
10,000 population. From March 1 until 
June 15 returns were handled and data 
were transferred to ecards which are being 
sorted and mechanically tabulated. 

This national study of teacher prepa- 
ration is expected to furnish for the first 
time, definite data on teacher supply and 
demand and qualification of America’s 
teaching personnel. Information also 
will be forthcoming on sex and marital 
status of teachers, teaching experience, 
salary, teaching load, description of work, 
other school responsibilities, employment, 
ete. Statistical compilations should be 
completed by November 1, after which 
time interpretations will be made and re- 
ports will be written. 

The various projects investigated and 
the specialists in charge were listed in the 
June number of this department. E. 8. 
Evenden of Columbia University is as- 
sociate director of the Teacher Educa- 
tion Survey. 

The National Survey of School Finance, 
which will extend over a period of four 
years at a cost not to exceed $350,000, 
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was begun July 1. Recently the Secre- 


tary of the Interior appointed seventeen 
finance specialists in various parts of the 
United States to act as advisors to those 
actually engaged in the survey work. 
William G. Carr, 


Director of Research, National Education 


These specialists are: 


Association, Washington, D. C.; Lotus 
D. Coffman, President, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; Albert 


S. Cook, State Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore, Md.; N. R. Crozier, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Dallas, Tex.; Fred 
R. Fairchild, of Political 
Economy, Yale University, New Haven, 
State Tax Com- 
Albany, N. Y.; Robert M. 
Haig, Professor of Business Administra- 


Professor 


Conn.; Mark Graves, 


missioner, 


tion, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y.; Arthur N. Holeombe, Professor 
of Government, Harvard University, 


Cambridge, Mass.; L. F. Loree, President, 
Delaware and Hudson New 
York, N. Y.; Harley L. Lutz, Professor 
of Publie Finance, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J.; Felix M. MeWhirter, 
President, Peoples State Bank, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Fred W. Morrison, State Tax 
Henry C. 
Professor of Education, Uni- 


Railroad, 


Commissioner, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Morrison, 


versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Or- 
ville C. Pratt, Superintendent of Schools, 


Spokane, Wash.; George D. Strayer, Di- 
rector, Division of Field Studies, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y.; Fletcher Harper Swift, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif.; and Rolland A. 
Vandegrift, State 


Sacramento, 


Director 


of 


of Finance, 
Department Finance, 
California. 

Paul Mort, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is associate director in active 
charge of the Finance Survey. At a meet- 


ing in the office of Wm. John Cooper, 


U. S. Commissioner of Education, who is 
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the director of all three surveys, Dr. Mor: 
on September 4 outlined plans of th 
Finance Survey to Negro educators. The 
advisory committee met for the first tims 
with Commissioner Cooper and Dr. Mort 
on September 14. 

Preliminary survey investigations are 
being made by Timon Covert, Federal 
Office of Education specialist in School 
Finance; Eugene S. Lawler, Senior sy 
cialist in the Finance Survey; Carter 
Alexander, Teachers College, Columbi: 
University; Mabel Newcomer, Professor 
of Economies, Vassar College; and eight 
other specialists. 

University of Chicago Survey.—tIn 
1924, the General Education Board made 
a grant of funds to the University of 
Chicago for a survey of that institutior 
Due to a series of changes which took 
place in the administration of the uni 
versity following that year, the actual 
work on the investigation to be mad 
der this grant was not begun until Oct 
1929. The has now beer 
under way two years, and it is hoped that 
it will be completed not later than Octo 
ber, 1932. 


The staff responsible for carrying out 


ber, survey 


the survey program is composed of th 
following members of the faculty of tl 
University of Chicago: Frederick J 
Kelly, now of the Office of Education 
Dale Russell, Associate Professor 
of Education; A. Works, Pr 


of Stu 


John 
George 
fessor of Education and Dean 
dents and University Examiner; and 
Floyd W. Reeves, Professor of Educa 
A nun 


ber of special investigators also have beet 


tion and Director of the Survey. 


appointed to work on individual survey 
projects. This group includes members 
of the staff of the university, advar 
graduate students, and experts in spe 
members of the 


fields who are not 


versity staff or graduate students. 
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survey deals with the following 
topies: (1) the growth of the university, 
organization and administration, (3) 
admission and retention of students, (4) 
the academic staff, (5) cost studies, (6) 
student aid, (7) eurrieulum and instruc- 
tion, (8) research activities, (9) studies 
students and graduates, (10) the 
physieal plant, (11) extension activities, 
12) the Laboratory Schools, (13) the 
University Press, (14) the libraries, and 
the Oriental Institute. Many of 

these studies are now nearing completion 
nd it is expected that some of them will 
in published form by the summer 


Survey of Methodist Schools.—The sur- 
the educational institutions af- 

ated with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, begun in September, 1929, is rap- 
lly approaching completion so far as two 
the units of the survey are concerned. 
Each of the thirty-five institutions in- 
luded in the unit consisting of the four- 
year colleges has been visited and has 
been given a final report. These reports, 
inv of which were issued in mimeo- 
aphed form at the request of the col- 


concerned, contain from 250 to 400 


ges. The topies treated are indicated 
by the titles of the various chapters which 

as follows: (1) History and Service 
f the Institution; (2) Control, Organi- 
ation, and Internal Administration; (3) 
Physical Plant and Equipment; (4) Li- 
brary; (5) Program of Studies; (6) Fac- 
ulty; (7) Improvement of Instruction; 
S) Religious and Moral Influence; (9) 


\ecounting and Budgetary Procedure; 
10) Cost Studies; (11) Sources of Reve- 
nue; (12) Management of Endowment 
nd Other Trust Funds; (13) The Stu- 
dents’ Relation to the Finances of the 
Institution; and (14) A Future Program 

Service for the Institution. Follow- 
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ing the completion of these individual re- 
ports, in each case confidential to the col- 
lege concerned, there is being prepared a 
summary volume covering the entire 
group of thirty-five colleges. It is hoped 
to have this final report off the press and 
ready for general distribution by Janu- 
ary 1, 1932. 

The field work on another unit of the 
Methodist survey has been completed. 
This unit comprises all the secondary 
schools and junior colleges. The topics 
treated follow the same general outline 
as that for the four-year colleges. Con- 
fidential reports already have been pre- 
pared for most of these institutions, and 
the writing of the final summary report 
is almost completed. It is hoped to have 
this volume off the press early in 1932. 

Intensive work on a third unit of the 
survey—that dealing with the theological 
seminaries—was begun in September, 
1931. According to present plans, the 
work on this unit will be completed dur- 
ing the current school year. 

The survey of the Methodist educa- 
tional institutions is under the direction 
of Fleyd W. Reeves, Professor of Edu- 
eation at the University of Chicago. John 
Dale Russell, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, is 
serving as assistant director. The staff 
for the college unit consists, in addition 
to Reeves and Russell, of H. C. Gregg, 
formerly business manager of Albion Col- 
lege; A. J. Brumbaugh, Dean in the Col- 
lege, University of Chicago; and L. E. 
Blauch, Professor of Education, North 
Carolina College for Women. For the 
secondary-school unit, the staff has been 
composed of Reeves and Russell; Maurice 
Seay, Dean of Union College, Kentucky; 
and J. Carson Ryan, Director of Indian 
Education, United States Department of 
the Interior. 
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Yearbooks of the National Society for 
the Study of Education—The National 
Society for the Study of Education ex- 
pects to publish in February, 1932, its 
thirty-first yearbook. This volume will in- 
clude Part I, entitled ‘‘The Teaching of 
Science’’ (prepared by the Society ’s com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 8S. R. 
Powers), and Part II entitled ‘‘Changes 
and Experiments in Liberal Arts Educa- 
tion’’ (prepared by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Kathryn McHale). 

According to the publication program 
of the Society, it is expected that there 
will appear in February, 1933, a year- 
book to comprise Part I on ‘The Teach- 
ing of Geography’’ (prepared by the So- 
ciety ’s committee under the chairmanship 
of A. E. Parkins) and Part II on ‘‘ The 


Activity Curriculum’’ 


(prepared by the 
Society’s committee, until recently under 
the chairmanship of the late Professor 
Bonser, and for the continuance of which 
arrangements are being made). 

The Society has under way yearbooks 
that will deal with ‘‘School Buildings 
(Chairman, N. L. 


‘* Educational 


and Equipment’’ 
Engelhardt) and _ with 


Planning’’ (Chairman, George Counts). 
Topies that have been recently proposed 
and which are still under consideration by 
the Board of Directors include ‘‘ Tech- 
niques of Educational Diagnosis’’ and 
‘*Problems of the Superintendent.’’ 


Progress Report on Geography Year- 
book.—The Geography Yearbook Commit- 
tee (Steering Committee) of the National 
Society for the Study of Education held 
its third meeting at West Barrington, 
Rhode Island, early in September to read 
and discuss such papers as had been com- 
pleted by the fifty or more collaborators. 
The papers included reports of group con- 


ferences, abstracts of studies completed 
before the yearbook was begun, and re- 
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? 


ports on studies and investigations | 


pared specifically for the proposed year 


book. The collaborators, who are in ¢) 
main teachers of geography and teachers 
in actual service, are seattered from the 
Atlantie to the Pacific. 

The next meeting of the National Coun 


cil of Geography Teachers, which wil! 
held at Ypsilanti, Michigan, during 


Christmas holidays will be devoted almost 
exclusively to a discussion of the reports 
of group conferences on curriculums and 
to controversial points that are likely t 
be raised in the various reports of studies 
and investigations. 
Classroom Teachers’ Yearbook.—Char- 
acter education in the public schools is 
the subject of the seventh yearbook of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers, to 
be published in June, 1932. The prepa 
ration of this book is in the hands of the 
following committee: Frederick L. Whit 
ney (Chairman), Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley; Maude McBroom, Prin 
Elementary 
School, Iowa City, Iowa; Faye Read, 
teacher in Lake View School, Pueblo, Co! 
ado; Willa M. Marsh, Counselor in Theo 
dore Roosevelt High School, Fresno, Ca! 
Mae T. Kilcullen, 
Superintendent of Schools, Kenosha, Wis 


cipal of the University 


fornia ; Assistant 
econsin; and Kenneth L. Heaton, Director 
of Character Education, Pontiac, Michi- 
gan. The committee is being assisted by 
the Research Division of the National 
Education Association. 

The purpose of the yearbook is to pre 
sent principles, practices, and research 
findings in the field of character train 
ing in such a way as to be of the great 
est practical value to classroom teachers 
In aim and treatment it will differ con 
siderably from the 1932 yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence (also on 
character education), which will stress th: 
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strative viewpoint and will perhaps 
» technical in its discussion of some 
of the subject. These two year- 
nstead of overlapping to an objec- 
e degree, are intended to be comple- 
volumes which should prove un- 
y valuable to administrators and 
rs alike. 
\f the main topies scheduled for 
on in the Teachers’ 
(1) the problem of what 
h in character education, (2) activ- 


Classroom 
yk are: 
in separate periods and separate 
ses of study in character education, 
aracter activities in connection with 
rular subject matter in regular class 
t) out-of-class school activities 
ation to character development, (5) 
ase method and the individual pupil 
the teacher’s point of view, (6) the 
alist’s contribution to the teacher in 
study of individual cases, (7) the 
effect of various methods of caring for in- 
lual differences in ability upon the 
development of character, (8) the home 
and the community in character educa- 
n, and (9) other factors conditioning 
efforts to improve the character of pupils. 
It is expected that the most valuable 
ntribution of this volume will consist 
of a large number of illustrations of 
ctivities which teachers have found suc- 
essful in furthering the development of 
good character in their pupils. This ma- 
terial, fresh from the field, has been col- 
lected by questionnaire through the Re- 
search Division of the National Education 
Association. Through this medium, the 
mmittee hopes to make the volume a 
ily practical handbook for classroom 
hers in dealing with the ever-present 
problems of character education. 


School Teachers’ Year- 
The Principal and His Community 


is the title of the eleventh yearbook 


Elementary 


book. 
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(1932) of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. The general editorial 
direction of this volume is under the fol- 
lowing committee: Aaron Kline (Chair- 
man), Pullman Public School, Chicago; 
Isabel School, 
St. Louis; and Helen B. Shove, Long- 
fellow School, Consulta- 
tive and research guidance is given by 


of the National 


Tucker, Shenandoah 


Minneapolis. 
the Research Division 
Education Association. 

It is the plan to make the 1932 year- 
book a handbook on school-community re- 
lationships. Principals, superintendents, 
and teachers are preparing descriptions 
of safety patrols, health agencies, recre- 
ational clubs, playgrounds, and similar 
activities in which the school touches upon 
the life of the community. Laymen, also, 
have been asked to present their view- 


points on codperation in educational and 


social enterprises. 

In coiperation with the Research Divi- 
sion, the Editorial Committee sug- 
gested an outline with the following ma- 
(1) contacts with the home, 


has 


jor topics: 
and teacher organizations, 


activities, (4) 


(2) parent 
(3) community center 
school publicity, (5) service clubs, (6) 
social and charitable agencies, (7) excur- 
and 
semi-educational 


sions, (8) governmental activities, 


(9) non-school and 
activities. 

In addition to the materials from the 
field, the compilers of the yearbook ex- 
pect to include a study of one thousand 
elementary schools. This survey will in- 
dicate the types of non-educational or- 
ganizations which are in contact with 


these schools. Other data will be pre- 
sented to show the opportunities and dan- 
gers of propaganda. 

It is expected that the various con- 
tributions will be integrated into appro- 
priate chapters. Critical discussion will 
be presented by the Editorial Committee 
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and the Research Division, together with 
the necessary selected bibliographies. 

Manuscripts were accepted by the 
Editorial Committee up to November 1, 
1931. Revisions and changes will be 
negotiated by the Research Division dur- 
ing December, January and February. 
The yearbook will be available for dis- 
tribution about April 1, 1932, at $2.00 
per copy. Members of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals receive the 
volume as part of the benefits of mem- 
bership. 


Research Division, N.E.A.—Publica- 
tions of the Research Division of the 
National Education Association which 
have appeared between May 1, 1931, and 
September 1, 1931, inelude the follow- 
ing studies: 

1. ‘Salaries in City School Systems, 

1930-31.’’ Research Bulletin, Vol. 
IX, No. 3, May, 1931. This bulle- 
tin summarizes the facts available 
as to the salaries of school employ- 
ees in 1,632 school systems in 1930- 
31. Tables are arranged so as to 
give median, minimum, and maxi- 
mum salaries in all population 
groups. 

2. For additional detailed data, special 
salary tabulations are being pre- 
pared. Those already published are: 
Tabulations I-A to IV-A, ‘‘ Salaries 
Paid Teachers, Principals and Cer- 
tain Other School Employees, 1930- 
31’’; and Tabulations I-B to ITI-B, 
‘*Salaries Paid School Administra- 
tive and Supervisory Officers, 1930- 

3. **The Outlook for Rural Educa- 
tion’’ was issued in preliminary 
form in July, 1931, for the use of 
the conferences on rural education 
at Los Angeles. This study not 
only summarizes existing conditions 
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and shows the need for remedig) 
measures in rural education, but 
also suggests what these measures 
may be. Selected references a. 
company each problem presented 
A revised edition will soon be put 
lished as a Research Bulletin. 


The Research Division has coéperated 
in an editorial and a consultative capa 
ity with regard to the publications of 
certain departments and committees of 
the National Education Association: 

1. The Sizth Yearbook of the Depart 
ment of Classroom Teachers was is 
sued in June. It has the title, ‘‘ Th 
Economic Welfare of Teachers,” 
and is a discussion of the principles 
of financial security and their 
plication among teachers and teac 
ers’ organizations. Such topics as 
salaries, insurance, credit unions, 
retirement systems, and mutual ben 
efit plans are included, along wit 
an extensive annotated bibliogra 
phy. 


to 


‘*School Organization’’ is the su! 
ject of the June number of the 2 
view of Educational Research. This 
is the third issue of the Review 
which is published by the America 
Educational Research Association, a 
department of the National Educa 
tion Association. A_ bibliography 
follows each chapter summary 

3. ‘*Teacher Demand and Supply in 
the Public Elementary and Second 
ary Schools of the United States”’ 
is the subject of the 1931 report of 
the Committee on the Econom 
Status of the Teacher. The chiet 
sources of data were state depart 
ments of education and state edu 
eational associations. This repor' 
will be reprinted as a Resea 
Bulletin. 
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nedial Edueational Research Service, 
> but maintained in ecodperation with the De- 
sures ment of Superintendence, has issued 


at. two circulars since May 1, 1931: 
— 1. “Size of Class in 101 Cities 30,000 
oss to 100,000 in Population and 56 
Cities under 30,000 in Population,’’ 
Circular No. 6, May, 1931. This 
report summarizes the replies to a 
questionnaire October 27, 
Similar data for larger cities 


issued 
1930, 
were issued in January. 

‘*Education Discussed in Lay Mag- 
June 1, 1931,’’ Cireular 
No. 7, June, 1931. This review of 
non-educational maga- 
April 1, 


azines, 


articles in 
-overs the period 
1931, to June 1, 1931. 


zines 


Pennsylvanta Research Activities.—The 
e of Statistics and Research in the 
Publie Instruction, di- 
Jonas E, reports 


Department of 
‘ted by Wagner, 
tly inereased activities during recent 
s. Approval by the Superintendent 
f Publie Instruction of an enlarged pro- 
g of responsibility for the immediate 
future has made it possible to institute 
steps looking toward a reorganization of 
statistical and research service along 
lines of increased usefulness. 
One of the most far-reaching changes 
that has taken place is the establishment 
policy which seeks to raise very 
definitely the professional level of the 
ersonnel in the Instead of a 
erieal group composed for the most part 


office. 


persons with no particular statistical 
paration, transfers gradually are be- 
ing made in such a way that the former 
employees will be properly placed and in 

n their positiens taken by specially 
trained persons. As a first move in this 
direction, an assistant directorship has 
been created. 
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During the month of July, an entire 
set of new tabulating equipment of latest 
design was installed to take the place 
of an older type of machines. The new 
equipment includes one printing and list- 
ing tabulator, one automatic electric key 
punch, key 
punch, and one counting and printing 


one automatic duplicating 


sorter. 

The work of the office recently has been 
organized in such a way as to take care 
of and render prompt service in connec- 
tion with the continuous requests for in- 
formation by the various committees 
working under the Commission for the 
Study of Educational Problems in Penn- 
sylvania. This survey of education has 
been initiated by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and is being carried 
out in collaboration with the United 
States Office of Education. Its primary 
purpose is to inquire into the present 
status of education in the Common- 
wealth, with the thought of promoting 
a ten-year program of improvement and 
development. To this end committees al- 
ready announced are now working on 
guiding principles, school organization 
finance, and 

Additional 


committees will be announced from time 


and administration, school 


recodification of school laws. 


to time. 

Arrangements have been effected to as- 
sist the controller’s office in providing 
certain types of financial information 
bearing on the state institutions admin- 
istered through the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

The last few months have seen the re- 
lease of two Doctors’ theses and a number 
of Masters’ theses, all of which have been 
the result largely of information as- 
sembled and worked through in the office 
of statistics and research. This is true, 
likewise, of the Report of the State Com- 


mission to Study the Present Plan of 


part 2. | 
| 
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Financing the Public Schools in Penn- 
sylvania. 

A recent additional assignment by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction im- 
poses responsibility for the preparation 
of all publicity material of the Depart- 
ment. This ineludes preparation of all 
copy for ‘the official section of the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, and all educa- 
tional news to be reported currently to 


the press. 


Research in Ohio.—The Educational 
Research Department of the Ohio Educa- 
tion Association has published a mimeo- 
graphed list of the research activities of 
its members from May 1, 1930, to May 1, 
1931. These activities are classified un- 
der three headings: studies completed, in- 
vestigations under way, and publications. 
The work of compilation and editing was 
done by Josephine MacLatchy of Ohio 
State University. 


Arkansas Division of Research.—The 
Legislature of 1931, after failing to pro- 
vide sources of revenue necessary for in- 
creasing the state equalizing fund, ap- 
pointed a special legislative Commission 
for the purpose of proposing permanent 
financial relief for the schools. A large 
part of the time of the Arkansas State 
Department Division of Research has 
been consumed in compiling data and 
information for this commission. 

The new school code enacted in 1931 
requires each school district to prepare a 
budget for its financial operations during 
the ensuing year. The Division of Re- 
search has spent considerable time work- 
ing out practical forms and instructions 
for making the budgets, and has done 
considerable field work in assisting the 
county superintendents and local school 
officers in the preparation of the budgets. 
The new law requiring the budgets has 


created a considerable demand for schoo 
accounting systems on the part of county 
superintendents and local school officers 
Significant progress has been made in set. 
ting up such systems. 

Research at Indiana.—During the past 
year, the Bureau of Coédperative Researe 
at Indiana University has completed sey 
eral of the studies which were in progress 
the preceding year and has started work 


on other problems of significance in the 


field of educational research. 

A number of studies made during th 
year have been presented at various con- 
ferences. One of these, ‘‘ The Philosophy 


of Human Relations: Individual and Col 
lective,’’ was summarized before the Na 
tional Council of Education at the N.E.A 
meetings in Los Angeles last June. T! 
source book and another, ‘‘ The Psychol 
ogy of Human Relationships: Individual 
and Social,’’ were used as the basis of 
discussion at a group meeting of the 
World Federation of Education Associa 
tions in Denver last July. 

The Bureau has continued its work of 
assisting the County Superintendents As 
sociation of Indiana in devising new-typ* 
semester tests for Grades III-VIII in all 
academic subjects. It also has coiper 
ated with Purdue University and the 
State Teachers Colleges in developing 
high-school tests for the State of In 
diana. Tests in first- and second-year 
Latin, first-year algebra, plane geometry, 
and biology were developed in the Bureau 
at Indiana University. The present plans 
are to continue this work during the cur- 
rent year. 

Two bibliographies, one on school sur 
veys and the other on the teaching of 
English, are now in process of publica 
tion, and the analysis of the content 
textbooks, tests, courses of study, and 
workbooks in English language, whic 
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ng worked out last year, is near- 
mpletion. A study of purely local 
which the Bureau has developed 
iblished this year is a pamphlet on 
Requirements for the Preparation 
‘heses and Research Reports in the 
Indiana 


of Education, Univer- 


{mong the studies recently undertaken 


fac ilty 
ts are the following: 


members and graduate stu- 
**Model Les- 
us in International Understanding and 
«*Study of the Teaching of 

il Edueation in Indiana;’’ ‘‘Sup- 

to the 

igs, Grounds 


sibliography on School 
and Equipment; ’’ 


ion and Training for Leader- 


and ‘‘History of Education in 


It is hoped that most of these studies 
be ready for publication within a 
and that other problems may be 

as time and funds 


indertaken as soon 


nermit 
pit il. 


Program at 
The University of 
hern California will conduct a three- 


perimental Entrance 


California. 


experiment with a group of seventy 
ted entrants each year to measure the 
ty of tests of scholastic aptitude 
entrance 


The 


ment will be carried on in the Col- 


f high-school marks as 


for admission to college. 
of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, be- 
1931-32. 


idents entering on this program may, 


ng with the first semester 
the first year, transfer to another 

1 or college. 
For a number of years past, the Uni- 
has fol- 
the 
ian class in the College of Letters, 
Arts, and Seiences, only those high-school 


of Southern California 


the policy of admitting to 


graduates who have presented entrance 


credentials showing a specified number of 
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the fifteen required entrance units com- 
The 


minimum number of recommended units 


pleted with recommending marks. 


accepted has been twelve, this minimum 
number being accepted only if the ap- 
plicant’s entire high-school record showed 
an average standing of ‘‘B,’’ greater 
weight being given to the marks of the 
last 


those of the first two years. 


two years in high school than to 
During this 
time, as at present, it has been possible 
for applicants to remove entrance defi- 
ciencies by means of examinations in high- 
school subjects given by the College En- 
trance Examination Board. The project 
is in charge of a faculty committee of 
which F. C. Touton is chairman, 


Recent Research in Pittsburgh—The 
economic stress throughout the country 
all re- 

The 


will increase school 


makes it necessary to conserve 


sources, both public and private. 
depression probably 
enrollment and yet decrease school reve- 
nues for building and operating expenses. 
To meet such emergency, in part, a care- 
ful study was made of the utilization of a 
Pittsburgh high school by the Department 
of Curriculum Study and Research, di- 
rected by D. R. Sumstine. The study was 
based on the following objectives: 

1. To find the extensity of the present 
use of the building. 

2. To find the possible maximum utili- 
zation. 

3. To set up, as a result of this study, 


an expedient and simple procedure by 
which a principal may survey the build- 
ing under his own charge. 

It was found that certain percentages 
of utilization would permit the follow- 


ing additions: 


Percent of 
Utilization Additions 
100 1190 pupils 
90 837 pupils 
80 484 pupils 
70 131 pupils 
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The studies on reading are becoming so 
numerous that they confuse rather than 
illuminate the reader. In spite of this 
fact the Department, in connection with 
the administration of the Sangren- 
Woody Reading Test to 30,000 pupils, 
suggested some remedial work in the seven 
basic skills measured by this test. These 
suggestions are reported in the May-June 
Number of Pittsburgh Schools. In an 
early number of this bulletin, a complete 
report of the test will be given. The 
study deals with the reading abilities of 
pupils in regular classes, in prevocational 
classes, and in trade-school classes, 

The overlapping of duties among ad- 
ministrative officers of high schools is 
well known, although the extent of this 
overlapping is not known. A preliminary 
study of the duties of principal, vice 
principal, home-room teacher, vocational 
counselor, director of activities, and girls’ 
adviser in Pittsburgh has been made. 
Some seven hundred duties have been 
catalogued and studied. 

In teaching typewriting, there are cer- 
tain skills apart from the automatic con- 
trol of the keyboard essential to pro- 
ficiency in this subject. The following 
non-letter errors have been studied: 
throwing the carriage, adjusting carriage, 
adjusting paper, spacing on the page, and 
operation of shift key and lock, back- 
space key, tabular key, tabular stops, and 
space bar. The following conclusions are 
suggested : 

1. The high percentage of total inac- 
euracy (20 percent) indicates that this 
type of error is worthy of more atten- 
tion. 

2. Thirty-six of the fifty-two errors are 
made more than 10 percent of the time. 

3. The list of errors, with percentage 
of inaceuracy and rank, furnishes a posi- 
tive indication of the difficulty which the 
teacher may expect the student to en- 


counter. 


4. The list provides the basis for the 

construction of specific manipulation 
drills, which may be expected to improye 
these operations. 
5. Although the data for makes of 
typewriters are not to be regarded a 
conclusive due to the small numbers (11( 
Underwoods, 31 Royals, and 47 Wood 
stocks), the Underwood, Royal, and 
Woodstock were accurate in the order 
named. 

6. The suggestion is indicated by the 
data that some of the operations should 
be made more mechanical and less manual 

7. Since an error study indicates diff 
culty, but not importance, further studies 
of this nature are needed. 

The following courses of study have 
been completed and printed: 

Art, Elementary Schools and High 
Schools. 

Printing, Junior and Senior High 
Schools, 

Chemistry, Senior High School. 

Reading List, Junior and Senior High 
Schools. 

Program of Studies, Junior and Senior 
High Schools. 


Vineland Anniversary and Confer 
ence.—The Training School at Vineland, 
New Jersey, announces the twenty-fiftl 
anniversary of the founding of the Vine 
land Laboratory. The occasion was re 
ognized by holding an informal confer 
ence at Vineland, September 3-5, with 
Henry H. Goddard, the first Director of 
Research at Vineland, as guest of honor. 
The conference was attended by a small 
group of professional leaders in the fields 
of education, psychology, sociology, and 
medicine, who have been more or less 
intimately associated with the work at 
Vineland, including former members of 
the staff. The proceedings of the con 
ference wili be published in a memorial 
volume. 
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